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He your own BOSS 


-with £3,500 
in the bank! 


And why not ? 

Ever dreamed of running your . 
own business ? Doing things YOUR 
way ? Being your OWN master ? 
Do you sometimes long to exercise 
your own initiative and your own enterprise ? 


IT CAN BE DONE 
IT ISN’T HALF AS DIFFICULT AS YOU THINK 


If you are held back in your enterprise simply 
by lack of capital — here is your great chance. 

We not only believe opportunity exists, we 
are confident that young people today are as 
capable of exploiting it as ever they were. 

We can’t show everyone HOW to be his own 
boss. But if you can satisfy US that you are the 
best person to run a business of your own we can, 
and will, HELP — WITH £3,500! 


Order the 
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Can you answer these questions with a 


the fascinating test which can Make You 
Your Own Boss. It includes a chance to 


be televised ! 


Have you found it impossible to make 


progress in your project without capital ? 
Do you find it easy to make a decision ? 


Do you agree with the old adage that if 
you take care of the pence the pounds 


will look after themselves ? 


Having decided on a course of action, do 


you stick to it at all costs ? 


Do you agree that it is more important 
to exercise greater care when buying 
goods for re-sale, than when buying 


capital equipment ? 


Do you make friends easily ? 
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NEWS CHRONICLE 


AND DAILY DISPATCH 


from any newsagent from Monday, February 13 


AND FIND OUT ALL ABOUT IT 
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DANGEROUS GAME 


for or against ‘integration’ with the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Mintoff, Prime Minister of Malta, and his Maltese 
Labour Party have chosen closer association with Great Britain 
as a way out of the island’s economic and political difficulties. 
His proposals, which were accepted by a round-table con- 
ference drawn from all parties at Westminster, provide for 
three Maltese MPs in the House of Commons and for all 
matters other than defence and foreign policy to continue to 
be the responsibility of the Maltese Parliament. If they are 
voted by the Maltese people at this weekend’s referendum, they 
will then be submitted to the British Parliament. 

Opposition to integration comes from two sources. First, 
there is Dr. Borg Olivier’s Nationalist Party, which is both 
anti-British and anti-Mintoff. (It is pertinent to recall, as did 
Mr. R. H. S. Crossman in his cross-examination of Dr. Olivier 
at the round-table conference, that the party’s general secre- 
tary was sent to prison before the war for espionage on behalf 
of Italy.) Then there is Miss Mabel Strickland’s Constitutional 
Party, which equally fears Mr. Mintoff’s Socialist policies and 
which is also concerned about the position of the Roman 
Catholic Church under integration. For it is now clear that the 
most formidable opposition to the proposals comes from the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy. The Archbishop of Malta has 
attempted, but without success, to obtain a postponement of 
the referendum, while the correspondent of the Daily Mail has 
reported that he is working closely with the Nationalist Party 
and that priests in country districts have even refused absolu- 
tion to peasants, unless they promised to vote against integra- 
tion. The pretext for this agitation is fear that the position of 
the Church will be damaged and that a mainly Protestant 


T HE voters of Malta go to the polls this weekend to decide 





Parliament will legislate on such matters as marriage laws and 
education. But are these the real reasons for the Church’s 
opposition? 

For it is hard to see how more definite assurances could be 
given than the pledges made both in Britain and in Malta (most 
recently by the Colonial Secretary and an Opposition spokes- 
man in the House of Commons) as to the position of the 
Catholic Church. What does the Archbishop want? He wants 
to limit the power of the Maltese Parliament itself to legislate in 
matters touching the Church. In other words, the hierarchy is 
using the question of integration to try to put a stop to aspects 
of Mr. Mintoff’s domestic policy of which it disapproves. 

But this is a dangerous game. If Mr. Mintoff does not get 
his majority, or if he does not get a decisive majority (and 
Dr. Olivier’s instructions to his followers to abstain are 
plainly dictated by the hope that simple non-voters can be 
counted as opting against integration), he will resign. And who 
is then to replace him? Dr. Olivier has no majority and no 
policy for the future of Malta that could be accepted by Great 
Britain. The island would probably revert to Colonial Office 
administration. The plans for development worked out by the 
Labour Government would have to be carried through in a 
worsened atmosphere. The Maltese Labour Party, with all its 
popular support, would be driven into genuine anti-clericalism, 
and when, in a year or two, some issue arose involving the 
Roman Catholic Church, it Would take a bitter revenge. 
Even if Mr. Mintoff wins his referendum, this will only be the 
first round, and it is a moot point who will be the most damaged 
by the struggle. Rome, after all, should have some experience 
of the folly of trying to veto the development of Left-wing 
social and economic policies. 


POOR MAN’S ATLANTIC CHARTER 


S was expected, the communique issued after the 

Washington talks between Sir Anthony Eden and 
President Eisenhower did not contain any very concrete policy 
decisions, and the poor man’s Atlantic Charter by which it was 
accompanied may for the moment outbid the USSR in the 
Asian ethical auction, but will hardly cause the walls of the 
Kremlin even to shudder. In the Far East it is evident that 
the British and American points of view on such matters as 
the off-shore islands and the Chinese seat in the UN are still 
as far apart as ever, though a minor victory for the British 
balance of payments was scored by the promise of a review 
of embargoes on trade with China. 

The most positive items in the communiqué refer to the 
Middle East. There are to be discussions between the three 
parties to the tripartite declaration of 1950 on action to be 
taken in the event of renewed war breaking out between Israel 
and the Arab States, and there are hints that General Burns’s 
Staff of truce observers needs enlarging. These proposals repre- 





sent a half-hearted application of principles good enough in 
themselves. What is wanted is to seal off Israel from the Arab 
States, while giving her a firm guarantee of her present 
frontiers and strength enough to remove temptation of a pre- 
ventive war. For this purpose discussions between America, 
Great Britain and France and the addition of a few more 
observers to General Burns’s overworked staff are clearly not 
enough. Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s original suggestion of troops 
under UN command has been whittled down by the necessities 
of a Presidential year, and any attempt at settlement must 
recognise and cope with the intolerable long-term threat to 
Israel’s existence created by the Soviet supply of arms to Egypt. 

As to how to deal with this Russian move, the British and 
American points of view seem angled differently. America, 
while approving of the Baghdad pact in a general way, feels 
that it is unwise to place too much emphasis on it, thereby 
offending the other Arab States. Britain, not unreasonably, 
objects that it would be demoralising for the pro-Western 
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regimes in countries like Iraq if Colonel Nasser’s blackmail 
proved a more rewarding operation than being a loyal ally. 
The failure to mention the consistently anti-Western role 
played by Saudi Arabia with the help of American oil royalties 
indicates the measure of the State Department’s desire to 
appease even the most irresponsible group of Arab politicians. 
British policy has been to trust Arab statesmen, whose friend- 
ship has been already tried, without paying too much atten- 
tion to the dynamite on which those statesmen are only too 
often sitting. The Americans are trying to harness the new 
forces emerging in the Middle East. which is in one sense 
more realistic, but less so in another, since it is probable that 
those forces are fundamentally anti-Western, and that no 
amount of appeasement will make them anything else. 


BURKE OR GALLUP? 


T can fairly be claimed,’ stated the Daily Telegraph this 
bes ‘that public opinion is by no means ready for the 
abolition of the death penalty.’ That many people still cherish 
the hangman and his gallows is obvious. If they did not, Sunday 
newspapers would not allow Crawfie-ish columnists to exhort 
us to ‘Hang them’ or print articles in favour of hanging by MPs 
whose ignorance of the question is complete; and more respon- 
sible papers would hardly allow themselves to print leading 
articles of quite such outstanding stupidity. 

The Mass Observation figures on which the Telegraph based 
its opinion were ambiguous and showed a big swing since 1948 
in favour of abolition, but they also showed that more people 
approved than disapproved of hanging. Does this matter? The 
argument that public opinion is not ready for abolition is 
significant in one respect—the retentionists no longer try to 
argue the case for hanging on its merits; they have grasped the 
fact that it has no merits. But the argument from public opinion 
has no merits either; it is littered with absurdities. On no other 
question is it suggested that the sum of the Government’s duty 
is to find out what are the whims of a majority of the people and 
then do its best to pander to them. Mr. Macmillan will not 
decide his Budget policy in deference to the tax wishes of the 
public, nor will Mr. Selwyn Lloyd base his foreign policy upon 
the findings of Mass Observation. Mr. Gallup is not yet en- 
shrined in the Constitution, and more is required of Ministers 
than the ability and energy to read the results of opinion polls. 
If, in the forthcoming debate, the Home Secretary relies on 
public opinion to justify his refusal to change the law he will be 
abdicating his responsibilities. 

To say that ‘public opinion is not ready for abolition’ seems 
to be an attempt to say more than merely that the abolitionists 
are not yet in a majority. The retentionists have always had to 
imply that the English—unlike many other peoples—are so 
cruel and that the desire of husbands to murder wives and wives 
husbands is so strong that they can only be restrained from 
murder by the fear of capital punishment. This argument seems 
now to be taken a stage farther. It seems to be suggested that 
whereas Venezuelans and Belgians can live happily without the 
death penalty the English public will not yet tolerate its de- 
parture; that there might be a sort of Poujadist agitation 
against the reform. If this is not suggested, it is nonsense to talk 
about public opinion not being ‘ready’ for abolition. In either 
event it is barely honest for those who have done nothing to 
educate public opinion—or have misled it—to base their stand 
upon it. 

The argument from public opinion has neither moral nor 
intellectual validity. As Burke said to the electors of Bristol, 
‘Your representative owes you not his industry only but his 
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judgement; and he betrays instead of serving you if he sacrifices 
it to your opinion.’ Perhaps it is too much to hope that 
Conservatives should pay as much attention to Edmund Burke 
as they do to Dr. Gallup. 


FROM THE PIGEON HOLE 


Mi: MACMILLAN made a very bad start in his first pro. 
nouncement as Chancellor last week. This turned out to 
be the kind of impeccable, though superfici:!. diagnosis of the 
dangers of inflation which any intelligent layman can compile 
for himself from the Monthly Digest of Statistics, but which 
Treasury officials apparently still believe passes for a speech, 
We have heard it all a hundred times before, except that Mr. 
Macmillan had a new analogy about plugs and fuses which, 
to be fair to the Treasury, was probably his own. The theme 
of the speech, so help us, was restraint. When will the authori- 
ties come to, and appreciate that there is only one possible 
source of inflation, the Government, and only the Government 
can do anything about it? We are suffering not from a lack of 
restraint, but from incompetent management of our affairs, 
Within the last eighteen mouths the Treasury has twice fallen 
down on its job on technical matters. It failed to foresee the 
investment boom coming, and then failed again to make the 
adjustments which would have allowed it to develop without 
damaging the economy. Second, it has mishandled the borrow- 
ing of the public authorities to such an extent that the banks’ 
attempts to make the Government’s credit squeeze work are 
now sabotaged by the Government itself. So instead of berating 
industrialists (who work for less money here than anywhere 
else in the free world) or the trade unions (who do not exist to 
keep wages down), or the long-suffering public (who, with very 
few exceptions, do not spend their spare time printing notes), 
the Chancellor could do worse than have a fatherly talk with 
his officials about the facts of economic life. At least he must 
insist that all routine briefs for Ministerial speeches are taken 
from their pigeon holes, carefully stacked together, and burnt. 


NO NEW LIGHT 


By RICHARD H. ROVERE 


jd can surely be said that, from the American viewpoint, 
no harm was done by the Washington conference of the 
Prime Minister and the President. In this country, there was 
not very much interest in the meetings and only a dim under- 
standing of what they were about and why they took place. 
Though there was not much else in the news, aside from the 
Bulganin Notes which more or less bracketed the conference, 
the press treated the whole affair rather casually. In general, 
[ think, the impression was that the Prime Minister had come 
here to satisfy some political needs of his own and to discuss 
certain matters that seemed urgent to him whether or not they 
were urgent to us. To be sure, this was a mistaken impression; 
the matters under discussion were of great importance to 
everyone. But no one got any strong sense of this either from 
the vapid communiqués or from Sir Anthony’s speeches and 
his session with the Washington reporters. The chief comment 
heard about the Declaration of Washington was that it was a 
statement of policy conspicuously inferior in form and content 
to the President’s reply to the first Bulganin letter. The Prime 
Minister’s speeches and his news conference were uninspired 
but agreeable. They fired no imaginations and threw no new 
light on any of the day’s problems. On the other hand, it can 
perhaps be argued that solidarity is increased by a merely 
commonplace performance; there is something pleasant and 
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reassuring in the thought that the Prime Minister can take a 
eisurely boat trip here and address the American people with 
hanalities similar in spirit and tone and phrasing to those 
they are accustomed to hearing from their own President. Had 
he had anything of real consequence to say, the real novelty 
of the occasidn—the lion and the unicorn replacing for the 
moment the bald eagle on the television screens—might have 
heen missed by everyone. 

As to matters of substance, though, there are, it seems to me. 
only two rather small points that are worth making. One is that 
although, from the appearance of things at the moment, the 
administration stuck by its guns on China trade, the fact that 
possible changes were discussed in an unheated atmosphere 
suggests that changes may be in the making. A year or two 
ago, important sections of the press and important Congress- 
ional blocs would have been moved to near-hysteria by the 
knowledge that the Prime Minister and the President were 
considering a relaxation of restrictions. No one would have 
wished to acknowledge the question as a negotiable one. Now 
it is clearly negotiable, and no one is much offended by the 
thought. Similarly, a year or two ago, no one in American 
politics—or at least very few people—would have raised the 
kind of searching questions about our policy toward Israel 
as have recently been discussed in Washington and around 
the country. The Eden mission did not contribute to the 
development of this more rational climate, but it did help to 
demonstrate its existence. That seems about the most that can 
be said for it at the present time. 


DEFEAT IN ALGERIA 


By DARSIE GILLIE Paris 

ONSIEUR MOLLET’S defeat by the French of Algiers marks 
Mine limitation of the theory on which his Government is 
built. Boldness is not a certain cure for the general weakness of 
4 minority government. The size of the mob that demonstrated 
against him proves something else. It is not just a small 
mmority of wealthy settlers that dominates the Europeans of 
Algeria, and attempts to impose a diehard policy. The ordinary 
Algerian Frenchman, even in a very modest situation, is 
understandably intensely frightened at the prospect of coming 
under the rule of the Arab majority—a majority that is not even 
led, as in Morocco and Tunisia, by a monarch and an upper 
class whose enlightened self-interest provides the basis of a 
compromise. The amorphous mass of the Algerian Moslems 
iseven more alarming, while the longer and more firmly estab- 
lished French minority, a million strong, is capable of a more 
Violent reaction in instinctive, though not intelligent, self- 
defence than in the neighbouring territories. The Algerian 
problem has been worsened, for the Moslem extremists have an 
improved case for not negotiating with the Government which 
seems 00 weak to impose its will on the Algerian French. The 
latter are no nearer than before to recovering security, and their 
more moderate spokesmen have been silenced by the suicidal 
Success of the diehards. But the thesis for which the Algerian 
mob demonstrated—that Algeria is a part of France—has itself 
been disproved by the demonstration. Algiers was not behaving 
like any city of the mother country. Further, it was demanding 
the execution of Monsieur Soustelle’s policy of complete 
integration, for which the mother country is quite certainly not 
Prepared to pay either in blood or money. In this sombre 
Situation the courage of the French Prime Minister is almost 
the only relieving factor—but courage cannot effect much until 
— by a stronger government and applied with greater 
tealism. 


Portrait of the Week 


FTER the frost the thaw. Householders who have been 
wrestling with burst pipes and the water boards who 
have been trying to stop the loss of supplies have been 

having a bad time this week. Abroad, the same is true of 
M. Guy Mollet, whose visit to Algeria was the signal for rioting 
on the part of French colonists opposed to his North African 
policy. General Catroux has resigned from the position of 
Minister of State resident in Algiers, and it is difficult to see 
who is to replace him. This depressing sequence of events has 
been accompanied by equal depression at the other end of the 
Mediterranean, where Sir John Harding’s negotiations with 
Archbishop Makarios do not seem to be proceeding with any 
undue haste. The shooting of a rioting schoolboy in Famagusta 
as well as the Communist Party demonstrations against the 
Archbishop for negotiating at all are ominous signs. 

More cheerful is the successful conclusion of negotiations 
on the future of Malaya. As the Chief Minister of the Malayan 
Federation, Tengku Abdul Rahman, had announced in a 
speech, Malaya is to be granted independence on August 
31, 1957, and the prosecution of the war against the Com- 
munist guerrillas will in future be under the direction of a 
Malayan minister. Another conference has also just opened in 
London—on West Indian Federation. The Ministers of the 
various British West Indian islands have assembled to try to 
push through the decision made at the Montego Bay conference 
in 1947. It is to be hoped that their work will end as well as that 
of the Lancaster House meetings on Malaya. 

Sir Anthony Eden is back from Washington, having, before 
he left, indicated that he did not think much of the offer con- 
tained in Marshal Bulganin’s second letter to President Eisen- 
hower to conclude treaties of friendship with Britain and 
France as well as with the US. No doubt the Middle East is 
still preoccupying him. Mr. Dulles at a press conference 
hinted that America would not sell arms to Israel, in spite of 
increasingly alarming accounts of Czech war material arriving 
in Egypt. Another topic at present being raised between East 
and West is balloons. The Soviet Union and other Iron Curtain 
governments have recently been putting out a stream of protests 
about American balloons drifting over their territories— 
whether for meteorological purposes or to drop leaflets. 
President Eisenhower has said that by March | he would have 
‘enough information’ to decide whether or not to run again. 

In Berlin there have been the usual kidnappings. Herr Robert 
Bialek, a prominent East German ex-Communist, was appar- 
ently drugged and removed from West Berlin. Other raids over 
the border failed. In Sweden a collective wage agreement has 
been concluded, giving a 4 per cent. pay rise to members of all 
trade unions. The Australian dock strike continues to the vast 
damage of the country’s economy. In the state of Alabama 
there have been riots following the admission of a Negro girl 
student to the State University under a court order. The Royal 
tour of Nigeria is being a considerable, if exhausting, success. 

At home the Chancellor’s appeal for an end to inflation, 
couched, as it was, in a galaxy of shining metaphors, still does 
not seem to have affected the latest wave of wage demands. An 
application for a 2s. in the £ wage increase by Lancashire 
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cotton workers has been rejected by the employers, and pension 
rises for about 400,000 retired public servants have been 
announced in a Bill published this week. A more cheering note 
is struck by a £10 million increase in the gold and dollar re- 
serves of the sterling area last month. The Government must in 
any case have been cheered and invigorated by Mr. Aneurin 
Bevan’s attack on his own leaders over the weekend. 

This week has seen the publication of the new plan for 
developing the Elephant and Castle district, and the announce- 
ment that the last of the Dead Sea scrolls turns out to 
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contain an Aramaic version of several chapters of the Book 
of Genesis. The great Oxford roads row still goes on, though 
many of its leading figures have turned their energies to the 
election to the Professorship of Poetry, where a good intrigue 
is being had by all. There has been a forest fire near Foy 
William in the Highlands. In Rome the Vatican has invoked 
the second clause of the Lateran treaty to cause fig leaves to be 
inserted over the barer parts of a number of tableaux performeg 
by the Folies Bergére company, which is at present Visiting 
the city. 


Political Commentary 


By HENRY FAIRLIE 


Party has given an impressive demonstration of its new- 
found confidence. Mr. Bevan ran amok at Manchester on 
Saturday. Never has his (increasing?) megalomania found 
more precise expression. ‘I am not interested in being the leader 
of any party, but merely in being a leader,’ he declared in a 
petulant retort to the editor of the Manchester Guardian. They 
are words to be savoured over the years. Mr. Bevan can be 
quite sure that many Labour MPs who are not unsympathetic 
to him have been tasting them again and again during the past 
few days—and have discovered at last the real flavour of his 
ambition. The Parliamentary Labour Party could have reacted 
in two ways to his speech. It could have sought to discipline 
him or even expel him. Or it could have ignored him. It is 
now common knowledge that Mr. Gaitskell and his colleagues 
have chosen the second course. But what is interesting and 
important is that the wisdom of ignoring has been almost 
unanimously accepted: there has been no attempt by the Right 
wing to force a show-down. Indeed, it was a member of the 
trade union group in the Parliamentary Party who remarked 
to Mr. Gaitskell on Monday that ‘When you have a delinquent 
child in the family you say as little about him as possible.’ 
Nor did it escape the notice of Mr. Bevan’s colleagues at 
Westminster that he declared with some relish towards the end 
of his speech: ‘I know that these are words which are going 
to get me into trouble.’ Mr. James Griffiths—who, in spite of 
all that I have said about him, will, I think, prove a valuable 
counsellor to Mr. Gaitskell in the next few years—was not the 
only Labour MP to recognise the implication which this candid 
phrase carried: Mr. Bevan was, on Saturday, hoping for 
trouble, looking round for the martyr’s crown which somehow 
seemed to have slipped from his head in the past few months. 
Unfortunately for him, however, the Labour Party is not going 
to allow Mr. Bevan the luxury of becoming a storm-centre 
again. He can lower his head and charge, bull-necked, as often 
as he likes; he will not meet opposition, for his colleagues will 
just open their ranks and let him pass headlong through to his 
appointed destiny. If Mr. Bevan has not read the interview with 
Sefior Perén which appeared recently in the New York Herald 
Tribune, he should. Sefior Perén said: ‘My agents are every- 
where, and they are preparing for the day. It may come any 
time. There will be a violent uprising. Many heads will roll. 
. . . It will be terrible, but it can’t be helped.’ The comment of 
a Buenos Aires newspaper, on reading these words, was: 
‘Hasn’t Panama measured him for a strait-jacket yet?’ 
Tredegar papers please copy. 
Mr. Bevan, in short, is not going to prevent the Parliamen- 
tary Labour Party from getting on with a serious job of work. 


] N the week of its silver jubilee, the Parliamentary Labour 


Mr. Gaitskell has made it clear that he intends to concentrate 
the energies of the Parliamentary Party, rather than dissipate 
them as in the past few years. Generally, Labour will try and 
obtain only one major debate a week—capital punishment, 
economic affairs and Cyprus seem likely to be the most 
immediate topics—and Mr. Gaitskell believes that such an 
arrangement will prove good both for the public interest and 
for the morale of the Labour MP. The Labour Party in the 
House of Commons, in fact, seems likely to become a formid- 
able striking force under the leadership of a man who (as more 
and more people are coming to agree) is shaping into the most 
effective Parliamentarian for many a long year. This feeling 
that it is again on top of its job will gradually percolate from 
the Parliamentary Party to the rest of the Party outside Parlia- 
ment. Already, I would have said, the relations between Labour 
MPs generally and their constituency parties are much more 
satisfactory—are composed of a far greater degree of mutual 
confidence—than they were a year or eighteen months ago. I 
do not think that anything Mr. Bevan does—as long as he is 
ignored—can disturb the continuing growth of that mutual 
confidence. 

Of course, battles will be staged during the coming year and 
at the Labour Conference in the autumn. Tribune and the 
Tribune factions in the constituency parties are obviously going 
to press for drastic revisions of the party’s constitution; there 
is going to be a lot of fluster and bluster throughout the spring 
and the summer about them, but they have not a ghost of a 
chance of being accepted. For the rest, the Conference will 
have to turn its attention primarily to the first of the three new 
policy reports—on equality, on the individual and society, and 
on housing. These policy reports may be the occasion for a 
repetition of the battles which have been fought over the past 
four years. But there are two reasons why they may not be. In 
the first place, I believe that the majority of constituency parties 
have been much more affected by the process of re-education 
to which they have been subjected by the official leadership in 
recent years than most of us have been ready to recognise. All 
we have heard have been the battle cries, but we have failed 
to detect that they have been used only as battle cries and that 
a profound change of attitude has been taking place. 

In the second place, there is a chance that these first three 
reports will show the first official evidence of the new thinking 
which has been going on in the party ever since its defeat in 
1951—and before. For one thing, Mr. Gaitskell is making 4 
determined effort to reintroduce Socialists who are not 
politicians into the preliminary stages of policy-making. This 
is of the utmost importance. Mr. Crossman has produced this 
week a Fabian tract on ‘Socialism and the New Despotism, 
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which is disappointing precisely because he has been unable 
to devote much time to it. Mr. Crossman deserves almost all 
the credit for making this question of live political importance 
inside the Labour Party—that is the politician’s function. But 
it would have been far better if the writing of the Fabian tract 
had been handed over to an academic who had the time to 
think out the implications of Mr. Crossman’s propositions. 
Equally important is the fact that the curse of Bevanism having 
heen removed—or exorcised—the artificial barriers between 
Right and Left within the Party have fallen as well. 

In the week of its silver jubilee, then, the Parliamentary 
Labour Party seems to have good cause for confidence. Look- 
ing over the pamphlet which has been produced to mark the 
occasion. one is reminded of how much more difficult it is 
today to give the Labour Party a crusading policy than it was 
in its earlier years. The stark picture of a widow and child 
which was used as a poster, the equally stark verbal exhorta- 
tions to remove obvious injustices—in those days even some- 
one as naive as Vicky could have hoped to appear sensible. But, 
today? The only truth to which Mr. Bevan clings is that a 
party on the Left needs a vision of a new society which it is 
determined to create; or, to put it in a different way, it needs 
an ideology. Such an ideology may be in the process of forma- 
tion. It is startling how the concept of egalitarianism has 
fascinated—even more than alarmed—Conservatives; they 
stare egalitarianism in the face as a rabbit is transfixed by a 
stoat. The Parliamentary Labour Party, on its fiftieth birthday, 
can congratulate itself on being the only successful Social 
Democratic party in any large, industrial country; and also on 
having survived as long as a reforming party in Britain can 
expect to survive. It has lived through the political menopause 
which all parties of the Left must endure. It has now to be seen 
what it makes of its new life. 





A Spectator’s Notebook 


WILLY-NILLY I must return to Section 16 of the Criminal 
Appeal Act. 1907. This, it may be remembered, is what Mr. 
Lloyd George said ‘prohibited him’ from placing a copy of 
the transcript of a shorthand note of a criminal case (that of 
the three wrongly convicted men) in the Library of the House 
of Commons ‘save in most exceptional circumstances.’ In fact 
this section is simply procedural and directory, and does not 
‘prohibit’ anything; it provides for an official shorthand note 
to be taken. and furnished free for the use of the judges, and, 
upon payment, to any interested party. There is no limit to 
what one can do with it; throw it in the fire, wrap eggs in it, or 
show it to every Member of Parliament individually if one 
wants to. The section further provides that the Secretary of 
State may be furnished with a transcript ‘for his use.’ Why. 
in the light of the foregoing—and in the name of common 
sense—should this not include placing it in the Library? (Of 
course, if it did exclude this, it would do so in all circumstances 
including ‘exceptional’ circumstances.) But apart from this 
anybody who is good at shorthand can go to a public trial 
and make an unofficial transcript; they might have done so 
in the case under discussion, and then Members would not 
have needed to ask to see Mr. Lloyd George’s copy. So again, 
why create self- (and everyone-else-) denying ordinances justi- 
fied neither by statute nor by reason? I do not think there is 
anything sinister about this, even though the Home Office has 
managed to make it seem so. I think it is merely an example 
of bureaucracy tying itself into knots for neither rhyme nor 
reason. 
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BY THE TIME this paragraph is in print the MAs of Oxford 
will have decided who is to be the next Professor of Poetry. 
Will he be a poet (Mr. W. H. Auden) or a critic (Sir Harold 
Nicolson or Mr. G. Wilson Knight)? Which ought he to be, 
anyway? William Morris for one had no doubt, as may be 
seen from the following letter, in which he declines to allow 
his name to go forward (the original is in the library of 
Morris’s college, Exeter) : 
26 QUEEN SQUARE, 
BLOOMSBURY, LONDON. 
February 16th, 1877. 
DEAR MR. THURSFIELD, 

I am afraid you must think I have been a long while 
answering your letter; | beg you to excuse my apparent 
neglect on the grounds that I found it hard to make up my 
mind what was right to do. In the first place I thank you 
personally very much for moving in the matter, and I must 
say that nothing hardly would please me so much as such 
a recognition from my University, apart from consideration 
of fitness on my side: nor would laziness, or the various and 
heavy business on my hands prevent me from coming forward 
if 1 thought I could be of any real use: neither would a 
contested election frighten me, though | don’t like such 
things: it is therefore with the greatest regret that I find I 
must needs say ‘no’; and this simply because I feel that I ° 
am not the man to fill the post: I suppose the lectures a 
Poetry Proffessor [sic] should give ought to be either the 
result of deep and wide scholarship in the matter; or else 
pieces of beautiful and ingenious rhetoric, such, for example, 
as our Slade Professor could give; and in both these things 
I should fail and do no credit either to the University or 
myself. It seems to me that the practice of any art rather 
narrows the artist in regard to the rheory of it; and I think I 
come more than most men under this condemnation, so 
that though I have read a good deal and have a good memory 
my knowledge is so limited and so ill-arranged that I ean 
scarce call myself a man of letters: and moreover I have a 
peculiar inaptitude for expressing myself except in the one 
way that my gift lies. Also may I say without offence that I 
have a lurking doubt as to whether the Chair of Poetry is 
more than an ornamental one, and whether the Professor of 
a wholly incommunicable art is not rather in a false position. 
Nevertheless I would like to see a good man filling it, and, 
if the critics will forgive me, somebody who is not only a 
critic, 

| ask your pardon for writing so much about myself but 
your kindness has brought it on your head: with many 
thanks | am 

Yours verv truly, 
WittiamM Morris. 
* 


Toujours la politesse. A comedian riding down the King’s 
Road on a camel the other day took off his hat to an acquain- 
tance and fell off his camel. This reminds me of a friend of 
mine, a famous QC, who, riding his bicycle to the Temple one 
day, met a judge, doffed his bowler, took a header over the 
handlebars, and spent some weeks in hospital. On camels or 
on bicycles. politeness has its perils. 
* 7” x 

A FORTNIGHT AGO I quoted with some opprobium a remark 
Lord Douro was reported by the Evening Standard to have 
made about a party he gave at Apsley House. | have before 
commented upon the astonishing inaccuracy of that news- 
paper’s ‘Night Reporting Corps’ but I thought that on this 
occasion their accuracy could be relied upon. I was quite 
wrong. Lord Douro did not make the remark in question, and 
I much regret having given currency to the canard. 

PHAROS 





During the printing dispute some readers may find that 

copies of the Spectator arrive late. We regret any incon- 

venience that may be caused by circumstances beyond 
our control. 
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Deus ex Machina 


By CHARLES WILSON* 


of material about scientific education in Russia had on the 

British Government; there can be little doubt that its 
effect on the man in the street has been to rouse his alarm 
and indignation. He is alarmed because he suspects that the 
Russians will do something wicked with half a million tech- 
nicians. though he doesn’t know what. He is indignant because 
our own Government seems to have done nothing. Worst of 
all, coming on top of the MiG fighter, the Russian cruisers 
and the hydrogen bomb, it requires another painful effort at 
mental readjustment. What about all those comforting stories 
of tractors rusting to pieces in the fields of Russia for want 
of know-how and spare parts? It is to be feared that they 
must go the way of those other stories that brought short-lived 
comfort to many at the beginning of the Second World War: 
that Germans were no good at improvisation. Be that as it 
may. the effect for some time will be to exert pressure on the 
Government to increase further the programme for scientific 
and technical education. The Prime Minister will have no 
peace until we can count by thousands and by scores of 
thousands the horny hands that can wave a piece of paper say- 
ing that the owner has passed something in science. 

Now it is perfectly evident to any sensible person that while 
it may well be true that our output of scientists is not adequate 
to our needs, to decide to launch a great programme of tech- 
nology or indeed of anything else simply because the Russians 
or the Americans have launched a bigger one, is to do it for 
the wrong reason. One hopes that this is not in reality a serious 
factor in official calculations. But it is difficult not to suspect 
in some of the publicity given to the figures by high men of 
science a distinct element of alarmist strategy. The revelations 
about the Russian scientific torrent have come as the climax 
to a post-war decade during which the claims of science—in 
the universities, in industry, in the Services—have been steadily 
growing. Long before the Russian figures appeared there were 
signs that many industrialists were getting ready to abandon 
their superstitious dislike of scientists and university-trained 
men in favour of an equally superstitious reverence for these 
things. The decline of British industry from the 1890s onwards, 
the Professor of Chemistry at Cambridge has recently assured 


i T is difficult to know what influence the recent publication 
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the world of industry, took place because there were too few 
scientists and too many lawyers and accountants in high places 
in late Victorian business. 

One does not need to disagree with all that is being said in 
favour of more scientific development to feel some reserva. 
tions about the way things are going. As always when a major 
revolution in general attitudes is in progress, there is an 
inherent danger that shibboleths and slogans will be substituted 
for thought. One is reminded of the time in the late Twenties 
when Englishmen finally flung over Jaissez-faire and plunged 
headlong into economic regulations: how ‘rationalisation’ 
became the universal panacea. Some of it makes strange read- 
ing today; but not stranger, one suspects, than some of our 
looser chatter about research and technology will make in 
twenty years’ time. One does not need to see a great deal of 
industry to realise that there is an appalling waste of scientific 
talent already going on. The way to greater efficiency and pro- 
ductivity and to lower prices is as likely to lie through more 
common sense, more enterprise and hard work, and less idle 
collusion between workers and manufacturers, as it is through 
more scientific research. It is indeed as necessary that industry 
should save scientists as that it should save coal: but it isa 
great deal more difficult to ensure that it does so while the 
present mood of indiscriminate science-mongering lasts. 

The most serious effects of the extravagant and hysterical 
demand for an unlimited number of scientists and technicians 
will be seen in a distortion of the educational process, and the 
higher one goes, the worse is likely to be the degree of distor- 
tion. From this danger, the older universities at any rate have 
been, until recently, delivered by poverty and neglect. The 
buildings, plant and apparatus required for modern scientific 
teaching could only be provided by Government grant or 
lavish industrial benefaction. It was really only in the Second 
World War that the ‘value’ of science—cash, strategic, social 
and political—was finally and fully revealed. Since then the 
pressure for more and more scientific activity has been grow- 
ing continuously. The endowment of university science for 
utilitarian ends has become not only embarrassing but 
dangerous. 

These pressures, the resultant problems and risks, are more 
plainly visible at Cambridge than anywhere else. By far the 
larger part of the income of Cambridge University (as distinct 
from the individual colleges) comes from public or private 
grants. To the Government grant, which spares little expense 
where scientific research projects are concerned, must now be 
added a source of revenue which scarcely existed in 1945. The 
university—or its scientific departments—collects a sum which 
is now nearer a half than a quarter of a million each year for 
services rendered to industry in matters of research and 
development. A separate grant last year, specifically labelled 
for ‘Higher Technology’ amounted to a quarter of a million 
pounds. Architecturally, the face of Cambridge is being 
changed nowadays not by the college buildings, chapels and 
libraries that we still think of when the Backs or King’s 
Parade are mentioned, but by laboratories. While few colleges 
can afford money or space for more than a modest extension 
tucked away in their precincts, the cost of the new engineering 
and chemistry laboratories runs into millions, multi-storeyed 
monsters that dominate the surrounding landscape and are 
esthetically about as good as factory designs of the second 
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* Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. 
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rank. In terms of university higher staff—lecturers and the 
like—the effect has been nearly to double numbers since the 
war. Since 1946 some 300 new university posts—at a rate of 
about thirty-five a year—have been created. Eleven new 
departments have been set up, eight of them scientific. 

The Cambridge system is a dualism: colleges and university 
divide between them responsibility for education, administra- 
tion and finance. The ideal equilibrium would be that the 
senior staff should all be intimately associated with both insti- 
tutions. Any such ideal has been put hopelessly out of reach 
by post-war expansion. Perhaps a half of those who hold 
university offices and posts are now Fellows of colleges. Some 
of the remainder have limited college privileges. There must 
be between fifty and one hundred who have no college con- 
nection. Many colleges have strained their resources in order 
to try to help solve the problem, but accommodation for 
living and dining is tight. Most colleges must look to their 
college needs for teaching and administration when electing to 
Fellowships. It is not easy to find room in the small college 
for the highly specialised scientific expert whose life is largely 
lived in his laboratory and who can contribute little to college 
life or needs. 

This growing lack of balance between university and col- 
leges and the threat of scientific hegemony have been a source 
of anxiety for some years; and the American visitor who last 
year remarked hopefully that the day was not far distant when 
Cambridge would be the finest school of technology in Western 
Europe at any rate helped to crystallise the ideas of some of 
his audience. The general board of the university which is 
responsible for formulating educational policy has recently 
issued a report in which it concludes that the rate of university 
expansion since the war has been such that it cannot be main- 
tained without affecting adversely the character of the uni- 
versity. While some degree of expansion is healthy, the board 
has decided that the rate of expansion must be reduced. The 
colleges and university are (the report reminds us) described 
in their statutes as ‘places of education, religion and research.” 
The information in the report makes it clear that the con- 
tinued pressure for expansion will come in connection with 
expanding research programmes, and a good many who would 
have smiled at the pious phraseology of the statutes a few 
years ago would now agree that there is a real risk of a con- 
flict here between the gods of research and education. 

The publication of such a report is couragéous and timely. 
It will not be popular with the majority who are in the grip 
of the scientific hysteria. Politicians. industrialists and trade 
union leaders will no doubt combine to condemn it as paro- 
chial, conservative. if not positively unpatriotic and subversive. 
In reality it shows the value of self-government and self- 
administration in education. The ancient universities are still 
fortunately free to remain deaf to the catch-words of the 
popular dailies and largely unimpressed by the claims of 
empire-builders. So it should be. Civilisation is .indissociable 
from scepticism and heresy. 

Whether the rate of expansion of research can be slowed 
down so as to leave room for education remains to be seen. 
Temporarily the shortage of skilled technicians is the factor 
most likely to hold in check the growth of the scientific 
research empires. But ultimately, if the educational work of 
British universities is to be left unimpaired, it becomes every 
day more clear that this country must have a comprehensive 
institute of the higher technology. Industry needs its ‘work- 
shop.’ Even though a Cambridge man may suspect that the 
late Prime Minister was not uninfluenced by Oxford in this 
matter, he must agree that once again Sir Winston has hit the 
nail bang on the head. The scientific needs of the present can- 
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not be met from our existing universities. If they are over- 
whelmed by the demands—real and imaginary—for more 
technology, the time must come fairly soon when they will 
cease to exist as places of education. 


The Maltese: a 
Theophrastian Character 


By CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 


E was born some sixty years ago, the son of a small 
farmer. At the age of eighteen he ran away from home, 


seeing that, if he remained in Malta, there would be no 
alternative for him but to be ‘either a peasant or a priest.’ He 
found his way to the United States, where he lived and worked 
for twenty years. When I asked him what he did there, he 
answered, ‘It would be easier if I told what | didn’t do.’ Yet 
the tug of home was still strong on him. Returning to Malta, 
he became a policeman. But even after twenty years in America 
his English was still deficient, so strong was the effect of the 
Maltese Italian education of those days. He had to set himself 
to school in order to learn to write English 

After the war he retired from the police force and wanted to 
go into Maltese politics, He joined the Labour Party because 
that was the only way in which he could protest against the 
Italianising policy of the Nationalists, which was, he thought, 
the great danger of the day. ‘Besides,’ he said, ‘the Nationalists 
are hopeless. They did nothing and they never intended to do 
anything. Mintoff does more in a fortnight than they would do 
in a century.’ Yet he was a man who had built himself up from 
little to a solid position. He lived in the largest house in the 
village. The rooms of it were to our taste, as are the rooms in 
all Maltese houses, horribly overcrowded with furniture and 
the pictures on the walls were hideously lacking in taste. Yet 
his possessions were at any rate evidence of substance. He was 
the man who had honourably made good in an individualist 
society—who had risked and adventured and won; not at home 
in a political party dedicated to collectivism. 

So he broke with the Labour Party. But whither could he 
go? The Nationalists were worse than Labour. Programme for 
programme, Mabel Strickland’s Constitutional Progressives 
had in many ways, he thought, the better of either of the two 
main parties. But what good would a good programme do? 
Mabel Strickland had a personal feud against Mintoff and was 
therefore determined to do him down. But she could only do 
him down by putting the Nationalists up—and the Nationalists 
were the inveterate foes of everything for which her father had 
ever fought. ‘Besides,’ he said—and this was, I felt, the really 
operative point—‘who could belong to a party that was led by 
a woman? So,’ he said, ‘I represent myself. I am myself alone.’ 

Like so many Maltese, he had a passionate devotion to the 
Royal Family. Their portraits, going right back to Queen 
Victoria, decorated his living-rooms. He was intensely proud 
of being British—that is to say, of being a subject of Her 
Majesty, but he clearly did not particularly trust English 
people. He fully believed that ‘integration’ had been suggested 
by subtle British politicians to Mintoff because integration 
suited British purposes, and Mintoff had been tricked into 
playing a British game. But what exactly those purposes were 
and who were the mysterious ‘they’ who possessed them I 
could never get him clearly to explain. 

Like the overwhelming majority of Maltese, he was a practis- 
ing Catholic, but his travels had taught him to wear his 
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Catholicism with a certain worldliness and superficial cynicism 
which is not common among the Maltese. He had been at the 
village school with the priest fifty years before and the priest 
and he had a running jest, by which the priest forbade him to 
have a resident maid in his house. Yet, though he was willing 
enough to criticise and to laugh at the priests and would have 
liked to see Maltese Catholicism taking upon itself a more 
easy-going and Latin nature, yet Catholicism was to him a 
Maltese thing, and he was intensely suspicious of the designs 
upon it of Protestant Britain—designs of which he had no 
doubt. Nor was it at all easy to see how those suspicions could 
be removed. For whether the British behaved well or ill, their 
behaviour equally confirmed them. If they behaved ill, that was 
only what was straightforwardly to be expected. And if they 
behaved well—took trouble to respect Maltese susceptibilities 
—appointed, for instance, Catholics to the British Institute— 
that, he thought, was merely a trick by which these anti- 
Catholics erected a facade behind which the better to carry on 
their anti-Catholic machinations. 

Indeed, in his opinions on religious politics | found whirling 
confusion which it was impossible to disentangle. ‘The priests 
had too much power.’ Yet he was not going to have Malta’s 
Catholicism undermined by foreign Protestantism. And at the 
same time he seemed to want the Imperial Parliament in the 
new constitution to keep religion as a reserved power out of 
the hands of the Maltese Parliament. He was proud that the 
Maltese could hold their own and keep their faith as immigrants 
in other lands, yet, it seemed to me, almost childishly nervous 
of the effect on faith of a few foreign residents in Malta itself. 
He spoke against the interference of priests in politics; yet, 
when the Archbishop refused to give a direction about the vote, 
with suspicious subtlety he insisted on reading into His Grace’s 
non-committal words a secret direction. He feared the Greeks 
when they were bringing gifts and the priests when they were 
preaching freedom, and thought that there was some hidden 
direction even in their indirections. 

Yet behind all that was tortuous there was an intense national 
pride, and, above all, a pride in Malta’s finest hour of the war. 
“We quarrel,’ he said, ‘but in the hour of danger we are united.’ 
1 did not gather that he greatly cared or understood what the 
war had been about. What he did care was that the Maltese 
had shown courage—that they ‘had dared to die’-—that never 
again would anyone say that they were a nation of cowards. 
That was, to him, more important than any cause. 

He was proud of all Maltese, but above all he was proud of 
his only son, who, an officer in the Royal Malta Artillery, which 
cannot be required to serve outside Malta, had transferred after 
the Battle of Malta to another unit and volunteered for foreign 
service, had gone to Africa, had fought there, had been re- 
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FEBRUARY 12, 1831 
FLOGGING 


NOTICE has been given by Sir FRANcIS BURDETT, that he will, on 
the introduction of the Mutiny Bill, move a clause abolishing 
the punishment of flogging. Every attempt to mitigate the horrors 
of this system has hitherto proved ineffectual. In truth it cannot 
be mitigated—it can only be mended by abrogation. Flogging 
offers so ready a gratification to a cruel, and so simple a means 
of discipline to a brainless commander, that while it is permitted 
in any shape, it will and must be abused. We hope the unfor- 
tunate case of the boy HERITAGE will not be lost sight of. What 
is to be said of those regulations by which a miserable child like 
him, of mild and docile disposition, could be abused into 
insanity? 
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ported missing and killed, but had survived and was now gtijj 
a serving officer, He was a great Imperialist and did not hesitate 
to use the old-fashioned word ‘Empire.’ ‘For,’ he said, ‘in the 
British Empire men of all races are equal.’ But it was his 
special pride that at that moment his son had ‘a wholly British 
officer serving under him as subordinate.’ 


The Steam Whistles Acct, 
1872 


By JOSEPH DEAN 


F I were a Member of Parliament, endowed with the consti. 
tutional right to have my questions answered, | would ask 
the Minister how many prosecutions have been instituted 

under The Steam Whistles Act in each year between 1872 
(when the Act was passed) and 1956 (when it is still in force) 
and what steps he proposes to take or recommendations to 
make. This would not. you may think, be a question of urgent 
public importance, and the information would probably be sent 
along in a written answer, thereby scotching a provocative 
supplementary. Nevertheless, The Steam Whistles Act, being a 
statute of some seniority, is worth a question—and an answer, 

Somebody must have had a grievance about steam whistles 
in the first place. And steam trumpets, too, for they are in- 
cluded. The Act says that ‘no person shall use or employ in 
any manufactory or in any other place any steam whistle or 
steam trumpet for the purpose of summoning or dismissing 
workmen or persons employed without the sanction of the 
sanitary authority.” Was it the workmen or the neighbours who 
had complained? There seems to be no means of telling. The 
Act passed through both Houses of Parliament in less than a 
fortnight without a single word being said upon it in debate in 
either place. And within three weeks of its first reading in the 
Commons it received its unsung Royal Assent. Was this be- 
cause Members thought it undignified and irreverent to talk 
about steam whistles in the Holy of Legislative Holies, or 
because in the circumstances of 1872 there really was nothing 
to be said about so notorious an evil? 

If steam whistles and steam trumpets were so offensive, why 
should the Sanitary Authority be allowed to sanction them, and 
why (in the second previso) should the Local Government 
Board then be allowed to revoke the sanction of the Sanitary 
Authority on a representation by anyone that he was ‘preju- 
dicially affected’ by it? And why does the Act apply to Ireland 
but not to Scotland? 

It is no exaggeration to say that the English steam whistle 
laws are fraught with peculiar difficulty. Take the fundamental 
problem—what is a steam whistle? The Act (as you might 
expect) contains no definition. But here, and here only, we have 
a precedent. The question came up for decision in 1889. A 
gentleman of Coventry took out a summons against a local 
mill. The manager of the mill, seeing what was coming, dis- 
connected the pipe between his steam boiler and his steam 
whistle and inserted a compressed air machine, the boiler 
pumping compressed air into the machine, and the compressed 
air sounding off the whistle. “My whistle,’ he said, ‘is not a 
steam whistle but a compressed air whistle.’ And the Coventry 
justices, mindful of the principle that a penal statute must be 
construed with the utmost strictness, dismissed the information. 

The aggrieved prosecutor briefed counsel and appealed to 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. ‘The Act.’ his counsel explained 
in Opening the appeal, ‘deals with steam whistles and steam 
trumpets, two well-known instruments for producing whistling 
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poises.’ Having satisfied the court upon this point he proceeded 
as follows : ‘A steam whistle is either a whistle blown by steam, 
or a whistle actuated upon by steam, or what is known by the 
technical name of a steam whistle.’ Counsel for the respondents 
rose to reply. ‘A steam whistle,’ he said, ‘means a whistle blown 
by steam, against the particularly strident noise of which the 
gatute 1s aimed. This is not 2 steam whistle, but an air whistle. 
Had the Legislature intended to prohibit all whistles it would 
have done so expressly. Because the air which sounds the 
yhistle has been compressed by steam, that does not make it 
asteam whistle. It might have been compressed by an electric 
motor, a windmill, or gas.’ 

The court had no use for such quibbles. ‘Evidently,’ they 
declared, ‘this was an attempted evasion. But we are clearly of 
opinion that it was a steam whistle within the mischief of the 
Act’ And so the appeal was allowed with costs, and the case 
sent back to Coventry. 

It will be noted that the decision leaves open the no less 
delicate question—what is a ‘steam trumpet’? But perhaps this 
will never arise, seeing that in the middle of the twentieth cen- 
tury only British Railways continue to make loud noises by 
steam. 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 


introduction by John Summerson to the exhibition of 
the last ten years of British architecture held at the 
Arts Council in St. James’s Square says three things. 1. Never 
in peace-time has there been such restriction on building as 
in the last decade. 2. Modern architecture is largely a matter 
of assembling prefabricated parts in different shapes. “The 
question of style quite genuinely did not arise—only 
elementary questions of function and cost, rhythm and pro- 
portion.’ 3. Photographs may flatter and flatten and they, 
together with plans, are no substitute for the building itself. 
All these statements are perfectly true and they make for 
little elation in a visitor. But allowing for falsification of 
presentation—that is to say, photographs of eleven-storey 
slabs taken in bright sunshine with children gambolling on 
municipal grass, instead of how things look in ordinary grey 
weather—there is no doubt that modern housing estates shown 
here are less gloomy than those great grey and red blocks 
of ‘artisans’ dwellings’ which arose at the end of the last 
century and the beginning of this. A prefabricated building 
which can be taken down and put up somewhere else when it 
isno longer needed on its present site is more satisfactory 
than a characterless cliff of permanent stone with ill-propor- 
tioned windows from the manufacturers’ catalogue, such as 
one sees rising all over the City and central London. And no 
mouldings at all are better than arrogant slots and zigzags 
with which one associates commercial blocks of offices and 
flats. But I only saw two things of beauty in the exhibition. One 
was the now demolished Skylon from the South Bank, part of 
whose charm was its uselessness, and the other was the bus 
garage at Stockwell for the London Transport Executive. 


Ti extremely clever and rather on-the-defensive 


CHURCH BUILDING 

| went straight from the Arts Council to the Building Centre 
to see the Post-War Church Buildings. Mr. Summerson says 
that the capacity to build churches with conviction has ebbed 
away in the course of two generations of agnosticism. Whether 
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this is true or not, the exhibition was preferable to that at 
the Arts Council for at least there was variety and the human 
spirit was not in chains. I notice, however, a lack of imagina- 
tion in the planning of a church. All the buildings, or almost 
all of them, lacked mystery and beauty in their east ends to 
which the eyes of worshippers are naturally directed. Some 
architects gave up the struggle altogether and left the east 
end for a stained-glass artist or a tapestry designer or a sculptor 
to solve. Pearson, Butterfield, and Street and Comper never 
did this sort of thing. 


DoRERN 

I enjoy dating houses by their names. They show the change 
of iashion. ‘Old Rectory,’ for instance, indicates the passion 
of bishops for amalgamating livings and the reduction of 
income among the sort of people who, two generations ago, 
would have had Sir Ernest George build them a house. Names 
which are combination of husband and wife, like ‘Dorern’ 
(Doris and Ernest) are comparatively new. In pre-1914 days 
people called their houses after where they had spent their 
honeymoon, which accounts for names like ‘Lynton’ in 
Chelmsford and ‘Clacton’ in Plymouth. More artistic folk use 
names like “Windy Corner’ and ‘Red Roofs.’ Earlier still we 
have the names of Crimean battles and the Royal Family and 
its seats. The artistic and romantic counterparts were “The 
Laurels,’ ‘The Hollies’ and ‘Ivy House.’ But I don’t think the 
conscious naming of houses came in until late in the eighteenth 
century when, if there was already a manor house in the 
village, the newer big house was called ‘Lodge’ or ‘Priory’ or 
‘Grove,’ with the parish name as a prefix. 
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CONTINENTAL/ 


LET’S GO BY FRENCH RAILWAYS! They hold an 
unrivalled reputation for speed and punctuality and, 
wherever you wish to go in Europe, they will carry you 
in splendid style at surprisingly low cost, effering 
many special advantages such as: 


© TOURIST TICKETS; FAMILY TICKETS; 
PARTY TICKETS; COMBINED ROAD-RAIL TICKETS; 
—all designed to save you money. 

® COUCHETTES AND WAGONS-LITS BERTHS; 
THROUGH CARRIAGES; RESTAURANT CARS etc. 
—all adding to your comfort and your service. 


® SELF-DRIVE HIRE-CARS AND 
FRENCH POST OFFICE TRAVELLERS’ CHEQUES; 
—offering exceptional facilities in France. 


FREE ! Send a postcard NOW for the new coloured booklet 
“France”, and folders of practical information. 


FRENCH 
RPAILZWAYS 


information, tickets and reservations from any good travel agent or 
French Railways Ltd., 179 Piccadilly, W.1 
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The Empire of the Eggheads 


SHALL be sorry if the Government decide to jam the 

Greek broadcasts to Cyprus. It is wrong of the ‘Greek 

Government to use Athens Radio for the purposes for 
which they are using it; and for the Greeks to pretend that the 
broadcasts are nothing to do with them is unbecoming and 
silly. But to jam the broadcast does involve the sacrifice on our 
part of a principle: and I find it impossible to believe that jam- 
ming would achieve the object it is supposed to achieve. 

This object is to prevent the Greeks from subverting British 
authority on the island by direct incitements to violence and 
other forms of hate-mongering. But Athens Radio is not the 
only, or even necessarily the most effective, vehicle for sub- 
versive propaganda; and it would hardly be possible for the 
British authorities to stop the Greek Government from getting 
propaganda into the island either with the help of ordinary 
wireless transmitters or in writing. 

The fact that this stuff would have, initially, only a limited 
distribution does not mean that its net effect on the Cypriots 
would be less than that of broadcasts which they can all listen 
to all day if they want to. If 1 was a Cypriot, and I heard an 
emotional gentleman in an Athens studio telling me to go out 
and knock an Englishman on the head, I suppose I might do 
something about it; but the broadcaster in these contexts 
cannot help forfeiting some of his influence over his listeners 
by virtue of the fact that he is in the Duke of Plaza Toro’s 
position. People do not in general like being urged to take risks 
by other people who do not share them. 

If on the other hand I—as a patriotic Cypriot—was shown 
a grubby bit of paper with ‘Go out and knock an Englishman 
on the head’ written on it, and I was told that it had been 
brought from Greece by a carrier-pigeon or a smuggler or a 
secret agent after the broadcasts had been jammed, I should 
be much more impressed by it than by any amount of booming 
and yapping on the radio. It may of course be that my 
reactions and mentality are utterly different from those of the 
Cypriots; but I think it is broadly true that, as soon as you 
drive propaganda underground, it ceases to be propaganda, 
becomes a form of news, and carries a heavier punch. 

* s 

I do not know what effect the Athens broadcasts are having, 
or are thought to be having, on their intended listeners; but 
I do know that broadcast propaganda has two end-products, 
one very large and one very small, whose relative importance 
is sometimes in inverse ratio to their size. 

The large end-product is the sound of a man’s (or a woman’s) 
voice reading a script. It is available over a wide area to all 
who possess or have access to a wireless set. It is heard by as 
many of these as listen to it. In the case (with which we are 
dealing) of war-type propaganda it is not normally possible 
to discover what impression it makes on them. 

The small end-product is a monitored transcript of the 
broadcast, usually in a summarised form. This has a limited 
but élite circulation. Its contents are analysed by experts, who 
produce periodical reports on ‘trends’ or other noteworthy 
features of the broadcasts. It is available to every official whose 
sphere of activity might be affected by propaganda; and closely 
studied by those concerned with counter-propaganda. 

The people who in this way read broadcast propaganda are 
far fewer than those who listen to it; but the former, unlike 
the latter, wield or help to guide executive power and are 
normally alert-minded and conscientious. They are, moreover, 
the only consumers of broadcast propaganda who consume the 
whole of the output. They consume it in tabloid form but are 


regularly provided with commentaries on everything from jts 
undertones up. They, and they alone, receive the full force of 
the charge which was fired from the studio at the listeners like 
so much grapeshot into a thick fog. 

Upon this small but influential clientéle broadcast propa: 
ganda is apt, not unnaturally, to produce a disproportionate 
effect. During the last war monitored transcripts of the BBC’s 
transmissions were in keen demand among the German bosses 
and their satellites. They were often too busy, if not always too 
loyal, to listen to the BBC themselves; and each, in any case, 
had only one pair of ears and could only listen to one trans. 
mission at a time. The monitors’ reports gave them, through 
the whole gamut of his propaganda in different languages to 
different parts of the world, a glimpse of their enemy’s mind, 
Distribution of these reports was jealously restricted; but 
research (were it possible) might well indicate that the gros 
légumes who surreptitiously read them were, from the British 
point of view, more worth-while propaganda-fodder than the 
small men who surreptitiously listened to the broadcasts. 

It is certainly true that in the anxious summer of 1940 the 
German ‘black’ radio—the ‘New British Broadcasting Station’ 
and its three largely inaudible satellites—had a much greater 
impact on Whitehall than on the public at large. A number 
of citizens were prosecuted for retailing the horrific threats 
and the rumours of widespread treachery which were the 
Germans’ main stock-in-trade; but reception was poor, and 
both the BBC and Lord Haw Haw were powerful competitors. 
It was only official circles, and in particular those concerned 
with security and morale, who got the full dose via the 
monitors. It gave them food for thought and even—in the 
uncertain atmosphere of those times—for misgivings. 

a oe we 

Propaganda is the egghead’s empire. Words (of which it 
basically exists) are a serviceable handmaid to deeds, but help- 
less without them. Those who are good at words are not always 
equally good at deeds, and naturally tend to think that the 
former could, or should, be made to do duty for the latter. I 
remember, from a long time ago, this fallacy being crystallised 
for all time in a letter to the New Statesman and Nation. | had 
just returned from the military fiasco in Norway, and took a 
keen though perverse pleasure in the point of view advanced in 
this letter. The writer, after more or less accusing the Ministry 
of Information of responsibility for the Norwegian disasters, 
ended up: ‘Let the Government come to a belated under- 
standing that propaganda is such a powerful instrument that 
«a whole campaign can be won by it without the military forces 
having a chance to intervene.’ 

This risible illusion is always likely to survive in a modified 
form. Two important factors increase its chances of doing so. 
One is that the alleged efficacy of the other side’s propaganda 
has become, both in war and in politics, a classic excuse for 
your own side being worsted. The other is that both the output 
of propaganda by one side, and its intake, analysis and refuta- 
tion by the other are in the hands of highly intelligent and 
articulate people who tend to exaggerate the importance of 
their functions. We all do this, but for the most part we do it 
unilaterally, in a vacuum. We cannot rely on somebody at-the 
other end carefully digesting all our pretensions and making 
us out much bigger than we ever appear to those who only 
casually and intermittently become aware of them. 

Although I know nothing about it at all, I suspect that it is 
in this sort of perspective that the tiresome question of the 
Greek broadcasts ought to be viewed. STRIX 
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FOLLOWING THE OUTSTANDING SUCCESS OF THE FIRST SERIES 


Appearing Now 


THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THE 


HARRY S. TRUMAN MEMOIRS 


“The Years of Trial and Hope” 


* ‘The Battle for control of Atomic 


Secrets.” 


* “The Marshall Plan: ‘One of 


America’s greatest contributions to 
the peace of the world’.” 


* “The birth of the Berlin Air Lift.” 
WHAT THEY SAID ABOUT VOLUME ONE 





The Times: 

‘Every chapter of his book is alive because 
it reveals the two qualities in Mr Truman 
which struck Sir Winston Churchill when 
they first met at Potsdam—“His gay, precise, 
sparkling manner and obvious power of 
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ecision’’. 


Daily } "ail: (William Hardcastle) 





‘The Truman Story wil] rank amongst 


the most valuable contributions to the 
history of the period.’ 
Time & Tide: (Lord Coleraine) 

‘I do not know how anyone could put 
down this book without feeling that he has 
been in the company of true greatness.’ 
The Sunday Times: 


‘I hope that we shall see before long his 
account of the latter years of his stewardship.’ 


* ‘New light on the debate that led 


to N.A.T.O.” 

“The decision to intervene in the 
Korean War.” 

“Quarrels with General Mac- 
Arthur.” 

“The Eisenhower telegram that 
angered Truman.” 





(Earl Attlee, O.M., C.H.) 














READ THE TRUMA MEMOIRS IN 


TheDailp Celegraph 


THE PAPER YOU CAN TRUST 







































































































































































99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1 


Euston 3221 


Letters to the Editor 


The New Estate Charles Curran, John O'Leary) 
The John Gordon Society Graham Greene, 
John Sutro 
Robert Blake, P. A. Brunt, 
Oshert Lancaster 
Free Elections Peregrine Worsthorne 
The Nationa! Health Service 
Dr. J. H. Twiston Davies, H. Tudor Edmunds 
Country Bus Services Denis Ryan 
Church Preservation E. J. N. Wallis 
The Altar Harold H. Danby 
William Archer Raymond Stanle) 


Oxford Roads 





THE NEW ESTATE 


Sir,—Mr. H. A. Marquand, Socialist MP for 
East Middlesbrough, accepts my analysis of 
the New Estate (which he is good enough to 
describe as ‘clear and accurate’). Then he 
credits me with the assertion that the New 
Estate is the cause of the tabloid revolution in 
our post-war journalism; and this, he says, 1s 
wrong—-since he sees no difference between the 
newspaper preferences of those of his con- 
stituents who live on new estates and those who 
do not. 

Mr. Marquand is attacking a windmill built 
by himself. For I made no such assertion. I 
said that since 1945 the manual worker had 
achieved full employment in a Welfare State 
only to find his new-won security imperilled 
by atomic and nuclear menaces; and that the 
tabloids, with their escape-from-the-news for- 
mula, offered him exactly what he wanted—a 
cosy, cheerful refuge from reality amid the 
wish-fulfilment wallpaper of comic strips and 
football coupons 

I pointed to the demand for this make- 
believe heaven on the New Estate, because | 
was writing about the New Estate; but I did 
not suggest that it stopped there. Obviously, it 
does not. It exists just as strongly among those 
other manual workers to whom Mr. Marquand 
refers, who live in houses where their rents are 
pegged at 1939 or 1920 levels. In both groups, 
most of life’s obligations have been shifted 





and curvilinear consolations 









from the individual family to the Welfare 
State. I am concerned not at all to abuse 
the tabloids (produced as they are by some of 
the most highly skilled technicians who have 
ever entered British journalism) but to explain 
why they flourish, on the New Estate as well as 
outside 

Then Mr. Marquar that ‘there are 
three times as many students in the evening 
classes of Middlesbrough as there were in the 
Thirties Be it so. But if he infers that there 
is a national upsurge of mental ferment among 
manual workers h y hin f. Asa 
member of the Work | cational Associa- 
tion, let me cite f e February issue of 
our journal, The H tf Startling sen 
tence: Ihe number jult Britons who did 


not attend WEA classes in the 1954-55 session 
was approximately 35,900,000; the number 
who did was 88,036.’ 

If Mr. Marquand insists, I am ready to 
believe that most of the 88,036 live in his con- 
stituency. It may well be that in happy 
Middlesbrough, under the exaltation of his 
oratory, the workers flock to study Marx and 
the musical glasses. But the under-privileged 
masses who live out of earshot of Mr. 
Marquand are busy, most of them, doing the 
pools, reading Reveille, watching Gilbert 
Harding and memorising Sabrina’s bust 
measurements.—Yours faithfully, 

CHARLES CURRAN 
London, WC2 


* 


Sir.—Housing estates have many things to 
suffer, some of which are the outcome of their 
planners and designers, Their hardest lot to 
bear is those who write about them. Mr. 
Curran’s article is typical of conclusions drawn 
from looking at the comic strips in the tabloids 
that are said to be the art form of the New 
Estate. Regarded as a comic strip, his article 
is understandable; as a comment on new hous- 
ing estates, it is unbelievable. 

I have worked on the Becontree Housing 
Estate for more than twenty-five years. If Mr. 
Curran wants to know its seamy side, I will 
issue an invitation. He can come and work in 
any of the eight libraries under my control, for 
as long as he likes, without a reward, save that 
of knowing something about the dweller on the 
New Housing Estate. As I cannot identify the 
profile presented by Mr. Curran, I will present 
one or two practical facts. 

(1) The building of Dagenham had nothing 

to do with the motor trade. It was an 
official development of London by the 
LCC for the rehousing of badly housed 
Londoners. The Ford Motor Company 
did not buy their site until after the 
Estate had been planned, designed, and 
very largely built, 
Rents paid by tenants vary from 33s. 6d. 
per week to 18s. The average might be 
the four-roomed house without a 
parlour, which costs 22s. 6d. to 27s. 6d. 
per week. 

(3) We have our share of indifferent parents, 
but I found, when I was Evacuation 
Officer, standards of parenthood were 
generally high and, on occasions, heroic. 

I turn my attention particularly to this 
sentence—For the New Estate the word 
“book” means a periodical such as Reveille or 
Woman's Own; something with stiff covers is 
called “a library book.” ’ One of my duties is to 
purchase books for libraries on behalf of the 
Borough of Dagenham, I purchase £10,000 
worth a year. If Mr. Curran accepts my invita- 
tion he will, as a well lettered and educated 
man, find very ample opportunities of further 
increasing his knowledge of books which I 
expect to be, at this moment, wide and liberal. 

Mr. Curran’s general assumptions are like 
the ancient syllogism that all donkeys have 
ears, and creatures with ears are, consequently, 
all donkeys.—Yours faithfully, 

JOHN O'LEARY 
Librarian 


(2 
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Borough of Dagenham 


THE JOHN GORDON SOCIETY 

Sir.—In recognition of the struggle he has 
maintained for so many years against the 
insidious menace of pornography, in defence 
of our hearths and homes and the purity of 
public life, the signatories propose to form the 
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John Gordon Society if sufficient support jg 
forthcoming. The main object of the Society 
will be to represent the ideals of Mr. Gordon in 
active form, in the presentation of family films, 
the publication of family books, and in lectures 
which will fearlessly attack the social evils of 
our time, and to form a body of competent 
censors, unaffected by commercial considera- 
tions, to examine and if necessary to condemn 
all offensive books, plays, films, strip cartoons, 
musical compositions, paintings, sculptures 
and ceramics.—Yours faithfully, 

GRAHAM GREENE, President 

JOHN SUTRO, Vice-president 
Albany, London 


[We will gladly 
Editor, Spectator.] 


forward applications — 


OXFORD ROADS 


Sir,—Mr. John Sparrow, the Warden of All 
Souls, courteously takes me to task for depict- 
ing the Oxford road controversy in an unduly 
lurid light. Indeed, in a somewhat unsavoury 
metaphor, of whose precise wording I would 
prefer not to remind your readers, he suggests 
that I am personally responsible for the con- 
dition of the Oxford linen which I am alleged 
to be washing in public. Mr. Sparrow, whose 
urbanity and good manners have, I am sure, 
disarmed many a potential foe, is entitled to 
hold his opinion that passions have not been 
unduly high in this matter, although I doubt 
whether many members of the university 
would share it, and I am convinced that he 
gravely underestimates the degree of feeling 
which has been aroused in quarters by no 
means confined to the ‘Meadow Colleges’ at 
the way in which Hebdomadal Council (of 
which Mr. Sparrow, I hasten to add, is not a 
member) has handled this question. 

It is always a nice point as to whether 
disputes of this sort should be given publicity. 
My own unrepentant opinion is that they 
should. Oxford is too great a university to 
suffer from a certain amount of controversy 
which is after all the breath of academic life. 
Moreover, the question of Oxford roads is of 
far more than local interest and cannot be 
understood without some knowledge of uni- 
versity politics. Naturally I do not expect 
everyone to agree with my own version of what 
has happened. 

One final point: the academic world is in 
particular danger of declining into one of 
those closed or hereditary castes which, in the 
words of Sir Harold Nicolson (for whom Mr. 
Sparrow and I have equal admiration), ‘—be 
they nobles, Levites, Incas, Brahmins, Wyke- 
hamists, or the Priests of Amen-Ra—protect 
themselves by all manner of barriers and 
shibboleths against invasion from outside.’ 
Exchanges such as those to which your 
columns have given publicity will help to 
diminish this peril.—Yours faithfully, 

ROBERT BLAKE 
Christ Church, Oxford 


* 


Sir,—The Warden of All Souls has a fine vein 
of gentle raillery. He has only to extract deftly 
a few phrases from the context of Mr. Blake's 
article to make it seem absurd. We all know 
too the skill of his advocacy, especially when, 
candid and open-minded himself, he presents 
his client’s case from the Judge’s Bench. Mr 
Sparrow is all composure and courtesy him- 
self; and despite the clamour of the traffic in 
the High Street, he apparently enjoys mental 
seclusion to a rare degree, and is able to remain 
unaware of the honest indignation felt at the 
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maneuvres and misrepresentations of those in 
high places, who so long succeeded in conceal- 
ing, or distorting, the real opinions of the 
university. 

Mr. Blake’s article, a most restrained and 
truthful account of recent happenings here. 
though he makes no effort to hide his own 
views, does indeed demand an answer, not on 
the issue to which Mr. Sparrow seeks to divert 
attention, and not from Mr. Sparrow himself 
The great question that has now emerged is 
one larger than that of the roads: it is the 
question of the reality of the democratic con- 
trol which Masters of Arts, teaching and 
administering in the university, are supposed 
to exercise over its policy. It is only the 
Hebdomadal Council, the servant in name of 
Congregation, that can answer this; and no 
doubt this is not the proper place to take the 
matter further. 

A word might be added about the letter of 
your other correspondent. Many of us here 
will regret that Christ Church sold part of 
Cornmarket Street to Marks and Spencer. But 
all colleges, even the richest, are hard pressed 
for money; and though I imagine no exact 
computation is possible, it is unlikely that the 
new store will add more than fractionally to 
the congestion in the centre of Oxford. If 
there is ever some decentralisation of the 
Oxford shopping centre, it will solve the prob- 
lem created by a new store in Cornmarket 
Street as part of the whole problem. | do not 
write in consultation with anyone in Christ 
Church, nor do I deny that they perhaps made 
a mistake from the university point of view. 
That is a mere nothing compared with the ser- 
vices Christ Church rendered (and that St 
John’s are now rendering) to the interests of 
the university, when the proper custodians of 
those interests were prepared to allow them to 
go by default.—Yours faithfully, 
Oriel College, Oxford 

* 
Sir,—May I contribute a word or two of com- 
ment on Mr. Sparrow's magisterial rebuke to 
Mr. Blake? 

Whether or not the latter’s account of the 
manner in which this totally unnecessary con- 
troversy has been conducted is wholly accurate, 
it is certainly more convincing than Mr. 
Sparrow's. The cosy picture of broad-minded 
scholars tolerantly examining the other 
fellow’s point of view in the good-humoured 
atmosphere of the common rooms is not one 
which those fortunate enough to be personally 
acquainted with any of the participants are 
likely unreservedly to accept; even from the 
Warden of All Souls, whose high conception 
of impartiality has been so regularly demon- 
strated on the air and in the press. University 
life may well have changed in the last twenty- 
five years, but it cannot, one feels, have 
changed that much! 

Nevertheless this exchange of views may 
achieve a certain historical importance as 
evidence of the great trahison des clercs which 
paved the way for the final ruination of 
Oxford. Could the university from the start 
have presented a united front in support of the 
only rational policy, that of resolutely refusing 
to consider any inner relief road until the 
outer by-pass was completed, Oxford might 
well have been preserved, battered but intact, 
and the traffic problem finally solved As it is 
a million or so of the public funds are likely 
to be wasted on a scheme which may well 
prove as inadequate a relief to traffic conges- 
tion as that other controversial half-measure, 
Lambeth Bridge, which, by inducing in the 
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public authorities the erroneous but comfort- 
ing conviction that something has been accom- 
plished, will postpone indefinitely the building 
of the outer by-pass, and which is highly 
unlikely to bring the dream of a High Street 
closed to traffic one step nearer realisation. 
We can only hope that when the new round- 
about in St. Giles comes to be built a space in 
the centre, laid out in the most expensive style 
of municipal gardening, will be reserved for 
the eventual interment of Mr. Sparrow and 
his fellow ward bosses beneath a simple slab 
bearing the inscription ‘Si monumentum 
requiris circumspice.’—Y ours faithfully, 
OSBERT LANCASTER 
Leicester House, Henley-on-Thames, 
Oxfordshire 


FREE ELECTIONS 

Sir,—Nowadays all entertainment is on ice, 
including your political commentary. Mr 
Fairlie seldom just takes one step in an argu- 
ment at a: time but, like an enthusiastic 
beginner, constantly slithers and slides beyond 
his objective. Since he skates—even on thin ice 
—so dashingly, it is easy enough to trip him 
up but more difficult actually to pin him down 
But might I at least be allowed to reply to his 
allegation that in my _ recent article in 
Encounter 1 advocated the suspension of free 
elections in countries where the result was 
likely to favour the Communists. 

Believe me, Sir, this is a gross and damaging 
over-simplitication of my views. It is because 
free elections play so crucial a part in the 
Anglo-American liberal tradition, and have 
done so much to preserve our liberties, that | 
tried to analyse why, in other countries, they 
sometimes act as the midwife of tyranny. I 
came to the conclusion that, if we are loyal to 
our political principles, free elections should 
properly be regarded as an instrument for 
achieving freedom, valuable only so long as 
effective. But free elections have proved so 
successful in our own experience that we are 
in danger of confusing the instrument with its 
result, of regarding free elections as synony- 
mous with freedom itself. This is an innocent 
enough conclusion here, at home. It only 
becomes dangerous when feze elections fail in 
their purpose, producing tyranny instead of 
freedom, as, for example, they threaten to do 
in Indo-China. Then, surely, it is vital to be 
prepared to discard the broken instrument 
rather than forgo the great purpose for which 
it was designed. In saying that if the West begin 
to question free electicns they will be left ‘with- 
out a leg to stand on,’ Mr. Fairlie is falling into 
the very error that my article was designed to 
correct. Rather than discard the instrument, he 
would give up its objective. The leg on which 
the West must stand is individual freedom, not 
just some mechanical leg called free elections 
This was the point of my article. | was attempt- 
ing to sort out ideas rather than cold war 
tactics. Whether my views are diplomatically 
expedient is, of course, another matter.— 
Yours faithfully, 

PEREGRINE WORSTHORNE 
41 Scarsdale Villas, W8 


THE NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 
Sir,—Since you appear at last to have grasped 
the significance of the NHS. the title of your 
leading article should have surely been ‘The 
Cost of the Medicine-Bottle. 

That expensive bone of political contention 
the NHS, is of course managed by committees 
of local politicians who have themselves been 
brought up in the superstition of the medicine- 
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bottle; their medical advisers are men who 
have achieved their eminence by exploiting it. 
So that even if a thoughtful section of the 
public were to start on a change of mind now, 
there might be some hope for the next genera- 
tion but one. 

In 8 years £250,000,000 has been expended 
on what Mr. Aneurin Bevan himself ventured 
to call the ‘cascade of useless nostrums,’ and 
of this huge expenditure there is little doubt 
that a hundredth part would have amply 
covered the cost of al! drugs having any strict 
therapeutic indication. The most expensive 
antibiotic capsules are 17s, 6d. each (two to be 
taken 4-hourly) and there is an ointment at 
about £5 per ounce: until something more 
expensive comes along these will be de rigueur. 
Should a patient die before he has consumed 
the week’s supply it is unlawful to take these 
costly pills back into stock and they must be 
destroyed in the presence of the doctor. The 
old Egyptian civilisation ended up as a para- 
dise for undertakers, ours is dedicated to the 
pharmaceutical industry. A pyramid equal to 
that of Cheops could doubtless be constructed 
with the unconsumed and unidentifiable pills 
that have escaped their statutory) fate 

Drugs, operations, etc., are of course eagerly 
sought by the sick who, unable or unwilling to 
understand the real nature of their illness, 
enthusiastically embrace the figments of a 
mechanistical explanation. Sometimes indeed 
their symptoms are relieved or varied by 
hocus-pocus unsupported by time-consuming 
emotional rehabilitation, but rarely for long; 
indeed it is more likely that their chances of 
spontaneous remission are reduced by the sort 
of therapeutic solicitude afforded under the 
Health Act. But the Monthly Sickness Rates 
can be left to speak for themselves. 

That there is no attempt to prevent sickness 
of the kind you correctly judge to be prevalent 
or to deal with the real causes in the individual 
case is the inevitable consequence of the system 
by which the doctors are remunerated.—Y ours 
faithfully, J. H. TWISTON DAVIES 


Barnhill House, Broxton, Chester 
. 


Sir,—May I congratulate you on the realism of 
your article of February 3. While there is much 
that is excellent in the present Health Service, 
it is sad to find the Government still wasting 
much time and money in applying remedies 
which were useful sixty years ago, to condi- 
tions of life which are quite diflerent today, 
and need a new approach, 

The great menace to the nation’s health to- 
day is not smallpox, or diphtheria, or polio- 
myelitis, but sickness of the mind. In our 
hospitals more people are there for psycho- 
logical and mental troubles than for any other 
disease, while many serious ailments such as 
coronary thrombosis and gastric and duodenal 
ulcer also have a psychological origin. The 
nation is being increasingly incapacitated by 
mental strain, and it is to this problem our 
health authorities should turn their attention. 

So great is the flow of the mentally sick to 
our out-patient departments that medical 
psychologists despair of giving curative treat- 
ment to their patients in the time available. 
They can only devote about twenty minutes to 
each case once a fortnight, instead of an hour 
twice a week, so that the most they achieve is 
to give each patient a little encouragement. Yet 
they know they could do much more useful 
work in curing or alleviating mental illness if 
they could devote more time to each patient. 

In the initial stages of a mental illness when 
a change of environment is necessary, and the 
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greatest good can be done in the shortest time, 
general practitioners often despair of helping 
their patients, because our mental hospitals are 
so congested, and the buildings of the wrong 
type, that they know more harm can be done to 
a sensitive and sick mind in such an environ- 
ment than if the patient remains at home. 

It is to be hoped that the Government will 
realise the seriousness of these problems and 
take immediate steps to investigate them on the 
broadest lines. In the meantime, owing to lack 
of vision, much mental suffering continues to 
take increasing toll of otherwise healthy 
people.—Yours faithfully, H. TUDOR EDMUNDS 


1 Sussex Place, Slough, Bucks 


COUNTRY BUS SERVICES 


Sir,—While we hesitate to prolong a discussion 
which may have the appearance of a parochial 
matter, the issue between the London Transport 
Executive and ourselves over the Leith Hill bus 
service reflects in miniature a national contro- 
versy over transport policy. Let us admit that 
the Leith Hill extension of the 412 country bus 
service was unremunerative, and let us grant 
Mr. Robbins that London Transport is re- 
quired by Parliament to cover the full costs of 
its operations by the fares it collects, and then 
let us pursue this argument to its logical con- 
clusion, which would result—if the report of 
the Select Committee on London Transport is 
to be believed—in the complete cessation of 
all the road services they run, as these are sub- 
sidised in their overall loss by the rail services. 
Mr. Robbins forgets that one of the main 
reasons behind the Act of 1947 nationalising 
transport was, as the then Minister of Trans- 
port explained to the House, that only by a 
unified system in which cost was spread over 
the whole could transport facilities be inte- 
grated, and all parts of the country be ade- 
quately served. 

Mr. Robbins’s letter gave us the impression 
that the savings accruing to London Transport 
by curtailing this route are so vast that the 
British Transport Commission will now at last 
show a profit, but in fact we feel that those 
of your readers who have the good fortune 
or as Mr. Robbins would insinuate, the good 
sense—to live on a remunerative route, would 
hardly grudge us the 7s. 6d. a day it cost to 
run the extra mile of service route. Indeed it 
need not have been so much, if Mr. Robbins’s 
organisation obeyed the other requirement of 
Parliament in the Act of 1947, namely to pro- 
vide an efficient and adequate system of public 
transport in its area. As your ‘Notebook’ so 
aptly pointed out, a great deal could be done 
to reduce such losses by running smaller buses 
at times when traffic is offering 

It is not difficult to understand why these 
particular buses ran empty when the neat little 
diagram on the operating superintendent’s wall 
ensured that the bus ran at times when nobody 
wanted to use it, carefully missed connections 
at Dorking station by the odd five minutes, 
made necessary a special taxi run for school 
children, and caused a large Admiralty estab- 
lishment located within fifty yards of the quon- 
dam terminal to lay on special runs with service 
transport to bring their personnel to work. 

It is surely high time that London Transport 
ceased to resemble some man-made satellite 
orbiting miserably in space and came back to 
earth to realise their responsibilities, since no 
Minister can be persuaded to do it for them, 
which is hardly surprising —Yours faithfully, 

DENIS RYAN 
Little Parkhurst, Abinger Common, Surrey 











CHURCH PRESERVATION 


Sir,—Since Mr. John Betjeman’s observations 
in your issue of January 13 in effect impute to 
the Church, or at any rate to its officers, the 
employment of somewhat shady tactics in 
achieving the demolition of a church, I am 
reluctantly constrained to recall the facts. 

In your issue of August 26 Mr. Betjeman 
gave St George’s, Tiverton, as a recent ex- 
ample of the ‘destruction of churches brought 
about by modern archdeacons’—a remark 
which, no doubt quite unintentionally, gave a 
wholly misleading impression of the part 
played by archdeacons in this admittedly un- 
happy business of demolishing redundant 
churches for which no secular use can be 
found. It was to correct this impression, in fair- 
ness to them and for no other reason, that I 
wrote the letter which you published on Sep- 
tember 16. 

Mr. Betjeman now represents my letter as 
saying that his statement that St George’s was 
to be destroyed was inaccurate; and he seeks 
to disprove this by quoting from a Tiverton 
parish magazine that on November 16 ‘the 
Bishop [of Crediton] outlined the proposed 
scheme whereby St George’s would be closed 
and demolished.’ But, Sir, my letter did not 
deny the threat to St George’s Church. That, 
as I have said, was not its intention: nor of 
course was there the slightest intention to 
hoodwink your readers. What I did say was 
that the facts on which Mr. Betjeman based 
his dig at archdeacons were inaccurate. I added 
that no decision had as yet been taken as to 
the future of this particular church; and that 
moreover—and this was the point I was con- 
cerned to make—the proposals for any pastoral 
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reorganisation are framed by a statutory body 
of clergy and laity, not by the archdeacon 
alone—nor does the decision itself lie with him. 

I am sorry if Mr. Betjeman thought my 
letter ‘rather offensive.’ Certainly no discour- 
tesy was intended: whether it has been dis- 
played must remain a matter of opinion— 
Yours faithfully, E. J..N. WALLIS 
Diocesan House, Exeter 


THE ALTAR 


Sir,—*The recently reprinted The Altar Steps 
is the story of the life and spiritual growth of 
an Anglo-Catholic clergyman up to his ordina- 
tion and first curacy. But the first Lord 
Grimthorpe, when Chancellor of York, if on 
plans of churches submitted to him for his 
approval the word ‘altar’ appeared, always 
wrote across it in red ink: “There is no altar 
in the Church of England.’ Was he correct?— 
Yours faithfully, 

HAROLD H. DANBY 
34 Avenue Victoria, Scarborough 


WILLIAM ARCHER 

Sir,—I am writing the biography of William 
Archer, the dramatic critic, translator of Ibsen, 
and playwright, and should be grateful for any 
information your readers can provide. 

Any letters, press-cuttings, articles, reviews 
and other material which may be forwarded 
will be copied and speedily returned. 

Particularly required are personal reminis- 
cences and anecdotes regarding Archer, and 
records of any productions of his plays— 


Yours faithfully, RAYMOND STANLEY 
52 Palace Road, London, SW2 


Contemporary Arts 


Poetic or Poetical ? 

DARKLING CHILD. By W. S. Merwin. (Arts.) 
THE writing of a modern verse drama is 
notoriously among the most difficult exercises 
that a poet can undertake. Few have succeeded 
in it in the twentieth century. In English I can 
think of Yeats, Eliot and Auden (the Auden- 
Isherwood combine incidentally really did 
show the way to something new on the stage 
—a hint which has never been developed). In 
France and Germany, however, Claudel and 
Brecht, who have some claim to be considered 
the two greatest modern dramatists of their 
respective countries, have written in verse 
sometimes (in the case of Brecht) mixed with 
prose, I can therefore see no prior impossibility 
in the idea of a verse play, and it seems to 
me nonsense to apply Peacock’s theories on the 
four ages of poetry so rigorously as to exclude 
any chance of renewal. It is true that the task 
is peculiarly difficult in English. Here we have 
had no Romantic theatre and the lack of a 
bridge between, shall we say, us and The 
Tempest leaves the poet with models that are 
crushing in their distant Titanic splendour. 
Still, Yeats did not do so badly. Eliot has not 
done so badly, though perhaps he is up a blind 
alley. And away in Andalucia there is the 
example of Lorca to teach us that pure lyricism 
can still be transferred to the stage. In face of 
these examples it is the merest parochialism 
to herald the arrival of the age of prose, as if 
it were an ineluctable process. Because a thing 
has not been done in English, it does not mean 
it cannot be done. Hurrah for those who try. 


All this to show that I am not in the least 
unsympathetic to the attempt made by W. S. 
Merwin. If I have to say that that attempt fails 
pretty lamentably, it is not because it is an 
attempt at a verse play. It is really because Mr. 
Merwin is not a good enough poet. The talent, 
which suffices when spread over one of two 
short poems (and I have liked some of Mr. 
Merwin’s poems), does not go far enough to 
bear out an entire play written in verse. | 
suspect Mr. Merwin of being poetical rather 
than poetic throughout this tale of seventeenth- 
century covens. Of course, the plot itself is 
neither as dramatic nor as ‘true’ (in any sense 
of the word) as Arthur Miller’s Crucible, but 
there was the underlying theme of mass 
hysteria, while Mr. Merwin does not make up 
his mind till pretty late on in the play whether 
it is to be about daughter murdering Cavalier 
father in aid of her consorting with the local 
preacher, or whether the witchcraft theme is to 
be integral. As it is, it does not matter very 
much. It would require an analysis of the text, 
which I have not actually read, to say what Is 
wrong with Mr. Merwin’s verse. That there is 
something wrong with it I am quite certain. 
Lines full of old-worldliness like ‘She said she 
heard an owl bicker with daylight’ alternate 
with commonplace language of the ‘I have 
been as far as Hull variety. In 
short, there is no movement towards the forma- 
tion of a poetic style. And that is fatal. 

The cast do their best with this—in 
particular Margaret Whiting as the parricide— 
but this was hardly one of the happiest of the 
Arts productions. ANTHONY HARTLEY 


0 see. 
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Measure for Measure 


I WANT to make it clear that when I was 
writing recently about the relationship between 
the Independent Television Authority and one 
of the contracting companies, Associated Tele- 
vision, it was the Authority I was intending to 
criticise, not Mr. Val Parnell. 

Unfortunately it seems that my remarks, or 
some of them, have been misunderstood to 
reflect on Mr. Parnell’s integrity and inten- 
tions in regard to the development of com- 
mercial television. Let me hasten to withdraw 
any such unwitting imputation, and to express 
my regret for any annoyance caused. 

For under the Act, it is the Authority, not 
the programme companies, which is charged 
with providing the new television services, and 
with satisfying itself that the programmes 
broadcast maintain certain standards. It can be 
argued—in fact Mr. Norman Collins and Sir 
Robert Fraser have been arguing—that the 
companies are maintaining the standards re- 
quired. But if they are not, the responsibility 
for deciding what action to take lies with the 
Authority; and it was its failure to perform this 
function that was my concern, 

The BBC has certainly been performing one 
of its functions, in the provision of stimulating 
plays. For a while it appeared as if The White 
Falcon, a romantic drama about Henry VIII 
and Anne Boleyn, was going to be another. 
Paul Rogers’s Bluff King Hal was very bluff, 
and Margaretta Scott’s cold Queen Catherine 
was icy; but what else could be expected 
of them? And there was an _ interesting 
study of Dr. Cranmer by Marius Goring, 
the charming Anne of Jeanette Sterke, and a 
good, cynical Thomas Cromwell from Rupert 
Davies. The old familiar story, too, was quite 
competently told; there were few painful 
Tudorisms; the dialogue was neither too arch 
nor too archaic. 

But then somebody decided that the rather 
static course of the play ought to be broken 
up by a bit of jolly dancing. The dancers wore 
what appeared to be some kind of classical 
costume; as the Ball was being held in a dun- 
geon at the Tower (to judge by the lighting), 
it was difficult to see exactly what. They 
behaved very much as if they were being pro- 
duced by Saki’s Clovis Sangrail, in the course 
of a demonstration of the Schartz-Metter- 
klume method; the dance was a variation on 
the conga, as performed by a League of Health 
and Beauty class. This sort of thing can be very 
funny, when performed by a Hermione Gin- 
gold or a Moyra Fraser; it was disastrous for 
The White Falcon. 

What made things worse was that it gave the 
producer an inspiration. He brought the conga 
line in between Henry and Anne, at the very 
moment Anne caught Henry canoodling on the 
dungeon steps with Jane Seymour. (This was 
not the producer’s only inspiration: he also 
introduced a rattle, of the type Welsh fans 
bring to Twickenham for internationals, and 
had it rattled every now and again.) The effect 
was so immediately comical that the play 
promptly disintegrated; and that was that. 

Why is it that the BBC has this remarkable 
capacity for taking a simple, well-constructed 
(though in this case, rather too long) play and 
destroying it by one ghoulish stroke of casting 
or production? Is it that the pernicious system 
of checks and balances, by which every move 
that is made has to be discussed in somnolent 
committee and passed upwards and sideways 
for approval, lessens the chances of a success- 
ful all-round production? With the enormous 
pool of acting and producing talent at the 
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BBC’s command, there can be hardly any 
excuse for this kind of mistake. 

Still, I suppose we should be grateful for the 
fact that there are plays at all. Incidentally, is 
there any reason why commercial television 
should refer to programmes as ‘theatre’ which 
are in fact film? There is a difficulty where a 
play has some filmed sequences inserted: but 
it should be made clear in announcements 
whether a show is ‘live’ or not. Perhaps the 
ITA might look into the matter. 


BRIAN INGLIS 


Fat and Thin 


SuPPorTERS of the movement have sometimes 
Suggested that the large size of many ‘New 
Realist’ pictures proves the painters’ ambition 
to make public decorations for public places, 
And some of these artists would certainly seem 
to have a temperamental preference, if not the 
creative power, for the large utterance. Edward 
Middleditch, however, whose exhibition at the 
Beaux Arts contains perhaps the largest pic- 
ture—a landscape—ever to inhabit that gallery, 
has never seemed to be by nature an artist of 
that type or inclination. For one thing, he is 
essentially a painter of the animal or vegetable, 
not the human creation. Was it Cyril Connolly 
who said that in every fat man there is a thin 
man crying to be let out? Within Middleditch’s 
largest pictures—and even some of his medium- 
sized ones, too—there seems to be submerged 
a painter of a different scale and character. I 
suspect that his talent is really for quiet, deli- 
cate pictures, that his talent is conservative and 
charming, that he is another William Nichol- 
son. Like Nicholson he often gives a subject a 
temporary novelty by looking at it from an 
unusual angle or placing it eccentrically within 
the frame—the dead sunflowers in a very long, 
shallow panel is an instance of that. (And 
Nicholson’s large picture of a hundred jugs 
was many, if not a hundred, times less signifi- 
cant than his tiny pictures of one jug.) There 
can be no argument about Middleditch’s skill 
in observing and disentangling an intricate 
structure, whether it be the rush and lift of 
turbulent water—the theme of several pictures 
in this show—the layers and facets of a cluster 
of blossom, the weave of grass blades, leaves, 
stems, flowers in an unkempt meadow. And he 
has a considei able gift for making an articulate 
pictorial sum nary of what he has perceived, 
at one level! o/ insight and creativity; his skilful 
drawings ind cate what that level is. They sug- 
gest a very able descriptive talent and the power 
to make an incisive formulation of nature in 
the way that an illustrator must. Many of his 
pictures are experiments rather than statements, 
small studies greatly enlarged and so thinned 
out in the enlargement that neither paint nor 
form has much density or force. And I am 
bound to say that I find many of Middleditch’s 
formulations, although accomplished and 
fluent, essentially superficial; here is a painter 
who comes very close, on many occasions, to 
academic mannerism. His painting of a rose 
tree, for example, is flicked in with a certain 
glibness. He is at his best in the picture of two 
cockerels and blossom, wherein he fully in- 
dulges his charm and dexterity. 

The Redfern Gallery has a first one-man 
show of uncommon promise. a group of pic- 
tures—mainly landscapes of the south of 
France—by a young painter, Michael Wishart, 
who has been working in that region in associa- 
tion with the circle of artists headed by André 
Masson and Tal Coat. His work is as difficult 
to describe as a late Turner, for it is equally 
as indefinite, as shifting and evanescent. This 
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is a delicate, light-fingered, unlike Turner, a 
somewhat precious treatment of the appéan 
ances of landscape and its forms, as epigram. 
matic as an Imagist poem if not so precise 
English painting has often been pale, nervous 
and hesitant because the artist really was in g 
state of hesitation and insecurity; Mr. Wishart’s 
fragility is more deliberate. At the moment hig 
pictures are a bit too stylish and experimental, 
but besides, some of them, being beautiful and 
suggestive, betray a real painter and a land. 
scape vision blessedly free, or so it ' 
from those ideas of nature which have dogged 
English romantic painting in the past. Richard 
Eurich and Louis James have new pictures at 
the same gallery. 

At Roland Browse and Delbanco, Graham 
Sutherland is seen at his best in an anthology 
of very small gouache and water-colour draw. 
ings, many of them made before he began 
painting in France. In these his small, glitter. 
ing and ominous poetry has not endured the 
labour of being changed into the rather stodgy 
prose to be found in so many of his large and 
later works. Norman Adams is showing a 
group of landscapes which, not quite success- 
fully, combine the romantic melodrama of 
James Ward’s Gordale Scar with a boldly 
defined structure. 

BASIL TAYLOR 
King Kaye 
THe Court Jester. (Plaza.) 
The Court Jester finds Danny Kaye in a 
medieval England amusingly if not brilliantly 
parodied by authors-cum-directors Norman 
Panama and Melvin Frank. The world of 
tyrants, Robin Hoods, faire ladyes, knights in 
armour and other chivalresque figures is one 
in which Mr. Kaye can really expand, and in 
this film he displays all his talents, performs 
all his tricks, with unrestricted élan. There is 
little room, in the wide range of his capabili- 
ties, for development, for he has covered prac- 
tically every character known to the human 
race; and here, once again, we have him sing- 
ing songs very fast, imitating foreigners, croon- 
ing to a baby, dancing drolly and registering 
the emotions as rapidly as a spinning coin 
changes face. That he is a genius cannot be 
doubted, but the impact even of a genius is 
apt to become dulled into something pleasur- 
able rather than stunning if it is not refreshed 
from time to time with new wonders. And 
happily there are two in this film: impersona- 
tions of a very old, very deaf man, and a 
fighting hero of the Cyrano school, all sword- 
play and fine flaunting words. These two 
characterisations seem, perhaps because they 
are new, exquisitely funny, while the others, 
through familiarity, are merely funny. 

In this glorious nonsense of court intrigue 
in which a usurping king, a baby with a royal 
birthmark, a witch, dwarfs, merrie men of 
the forest and a princess are entangled, an 
excellent supporting cast has been assembled 
to smack its lips with just the right amount of 
relish, to balance expertly between melodrama 
and farce. Cecil Parker and Glynis Johns, with 
their unerring sense of comedy, Basil Rath- 
bone, smoothly satanic, and Angela Lansbury 
as a very hard-boiled pawn in the royal game 
make admirable foils for the hero’s quick- 
silver thrusts. Whether actually thrusting with 
a rapier, fighting in the lists wearing a magnetic 
suit of armour, improvising songs or talking 
gibberish, Danny Kaye reassures us that he 1s 
still unique in the field of entertainment, @ 
magical phenomenon weaving an irresistible 
spell. VIRGINIA GRAHAM 
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VALLETTA: capital of 
Malta, G.C. was founded 
in 1566 by Jean de la 
Vallette."Grand Master of 
the Knights of St. John 
of Jerusalem and was 
fortified by him with the 
massive ramparts and bastions which 


strength and courage. During the 
second world war Valletta was subjected 
to savage and prolonged attacks from 
the air. The fortitude of the Maltese 
won universal admiration and the 
island was awarded the George Cross. 
The strategic importance and com- 
mercial value of its harbours and 
airport have caused the economy of 
Malta to outgrow its natural resources 
and practically every commodity has to 
be imported. In 1954 imports amounted 
to over £20 million, the United Kingdom 
being the main source of supply. 

Business men who require infor- 
mation on current commercial 
conditions in Malta are invited to 
get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, 
London, E.C.3. Up-to-date reports 
from our fourteen branches in 
Malta and Gozo are readily obtain- 


able on request. 


BARCLAYS BANK D.C.O. 
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Noble Savage 
By PETER QUENNELL 


ARLYLE was a professed stoic, totally unacquainted 

with the virtues of silence. So his loyal but sharp- 

tongued wife considered; and subsequent generations 
have echoed Jane Carlyle’s plaint. He was also the manufac- 
turer of herculean volumes, whose genius emerges most clearly 
in some single brief incisive phrase, or in the unexpected, yet 
strangely felicitous, image with which he picks out and sud- 
denly illuminates an individual character. Though given to 
railing against the arts and against the esthetic point of view, 
he owes his survival, not so much to his vision of history as to 
his skilful and sensitive handling of the English language, to a 
prose style in which the voice of the literary artist is constantly 
making itself heard beneath the prophet’s grumbling bass. How 
many of us read Frederick nowadays, the gigantic project over 
which he laboured from 1852 to 1865? The French Revolution 
will continue to attract admirers; but what we admire and 
enjoy is the headlong sweep of his narrative, enlivened by a 
series of brilliant miniature portraits of revolutionary men and 
women. It is here, and in his shorter, more informal writings, 
that the modern reader may come to know him best. Few 
English prose-writers have had so sharp an eye: his gifts of 
observation and imaginative description resemble those of his 
friend John Ruskin. But, whereas Ruskin’s gifts were usually 
applied to Nature, or to the timeless achievements of the 
painter and the architect, Carlyle’s faculties of observation were 
almost always focused on the world of Man. 

His character-studies are among his greatest triumphs; for 
not only does he look into his subject’s mind, but he portrays 
the reflections of that mind in every attitude and every gesture, 
in tricks of speaking, laughing and walking, even in habits of 
wearing clothes. 

Now his sitter is the unhappy Coleridge, originally depicted 
for the benefit of his brother John, a famous sketch which he 
afterwards transferred to his Life of John Sterling: 

Figure a fat, flabby, incurvated personage, at once short, 
rotund, and relaxed, with a watery mouth, a snuffy nose, a 
pair of Strange, brown, timid, yet earnest-looking eyes, a high 
tapering brow, and a great bush of grey hair. .. . He is a 
ktnd good soul, full of religion and affection and poetry and 
animal magnetism. His cardinal sin is that he wants will, . . . 
His very attitude bespeaks this. He never straightens his knee- 
joints. He stoops with his fat, ill-shapen shoulders, and in 
walking he does not tread, but shovel and slide. . . . He is 
also always busied to keep, by strong and frequent inhalations, 
the water of his mouth from overflowing, and his eyes have a 
look of anxious impotence. 

Now, again for the edification of Dr John Carlyle, he draws 
a summary outline of William Wordsworth: 

The old man has a fine shrewdness and naturalness in his 
expression one finds also a kind of sincerity in his 
speech; but for prolixity, thinness, endless dilution it excels 
all the other speech I had heard from mortal. A genuine man 
(which 1s much), but also essentially a small genuine man. . . . 








Next he turns his attention to De Quincey, one of whose 
chief merits was that Jane Carlyle, a woman difficult to please, 
had decided that she liked him: 
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He was a pretty little creature, full of wire-drawy 
ingenuities; bankrupt enthusiasms, bankrupt pride; with the 
finest silver-toned low voice, and most elaborate gently. 
winding courtesies . . . in conversation: “What wouldn't one 
give to have him in a Box, and take him out to talk’ (That was 
Her criticism of him . . .) A bright, ready and melodious 
talker; but in the end an inconclusive and long-winded, One 
of the smallest‘man-figures I ever saw; shaped like a pair of 
tongs; and hardly above five feet in all. . . . 

Finally, in a letter to Emerson, here is a glimpse of the author 
of the Pleasures of Memory: 

Old Rogers with his pale head, white, bare, and cold as 
snow, will work on you, with those large blue eyes, cruel, 
sorrowful, and that sardonic self-chin. 

I am glad to see that Mr. Julian Symons’s excellent selection 
of the works of Carlyle* includes nearly 270 pages devoted to 
his reminiscences and correspondence, out of a grand total of 
766. It would be ridiculous, of course, to pretend that this 
aspect of his writings gave us a complete picture of the writer's 
talent; but it is certainly the aspect with which to begin, if a 
reader wishes to rediscover him in his most imaginative and 
sympathetic mood. Once a friendly relationship has been te- 
established, we can make a fresh attack on the historical and 
controversial books, where the artist, who delights in the use of 
language, is often swept aside by an indignant prophet, angrily 
conscious that the warning he delivers is bound to fall on deaf 
ears. But for the prophet himself, despite his Teutonic hero- 
worship and ominous anticipations of totalitarian ideology, 
Mr. Symons contrives to put forward at least a tolerably good 
cuse. 

In some respects, Carlyle was far ahead of his times. ‘More 
clearly than any other British thinker of his century, he saw 
that the Age of Machinery (as he called the Industrial Revolu- 
tion) spelled the doom of J/aissez-faire in politics and 
economics.’ Like Ruskin, to the specious optimism of the 
Manchester School he constantly opposed his own astringent 
brand of pessimism. The steady increase of British prosperity, 
founded on individual enterprise and a plentiful supply of 
cheap labour, was not necessarily laying the foundations of a 
commercial New Jerusalem. The age that followed would be 
one of violent change. The process, indeed, was already under 
way. ‘There must be a new world, if there is to be any world at 
all!’ It was because the idea of revolutionary change stirred 
his imagination so profoundly, besides exciting his prophetic 
instincts, that he embarked in 1834 on his study of the most 
momentous social upheaval that had troubled the conscience 
of Europe for the last 500 years; and because his researches 
into revolutionary history had tended to inspire his reason 
with a deep distrust of democratic government that the ‘un- 
orthodox Radical thinker’ gradually became ‘an advocate of 
extreme authoritarian rule.’ 

The French Revolution, published in 1837, was, according 
to Mr. Symons, ‘the farthest he ever reached in the direction of 
Radicalism.’ Thereafter he prosecuted his search for a Hero, 
a redressor of wrongs and arbiter of human destiny, who relied 
on his own inward convictions, and was responsible to himself 
and God alone. Incidentally, as Mr. Symons points out, he had 
always distrusted moderation and had a natural leaning, per- 
haps half-unconscious, towards any form of violent action. The 
God he worshipped was a stern Hebraic divinity. Yet the grim- 
ness of Carlyle’s creed, although it overshadowed his personal 
existence, by no means deprived him of the power to love. His 
affections were warm, his loyalties steadfast; and to no human 
being was he more deeply attached than to his clever, 
querulous, unsatisfied wife, with whom his marriage, if we 


* Cari YI E: Selected Work " “Reminiscent es and ‘Letters. Edited by 
Julian Symons, (Reynard Library. Rupert Hart-Davis, 27s. 6d.) 
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believe Froude, probably remained a union of minds. His 
reminiscences (writes Mr. Symons) show Carlyle, ‘with absolute 
fidelity as a man graceless and truculent but basically generous 
and humane, a wonderfully intelligent Noble Savage trampling on 
the current conventional views of politics, life and literature.’ Mr. 
Symons’s selection is an admirable tribute to the great iconoclast. 


Gurkha Soldier 


BUGLES AND A TIGER. By John Masters. (Michael Joseph, 16s.) 


‘In England I had tried to ape the fashionable ignorance of India, 
but now already I found myself resisting England’s total unaware- 
ness of this country which she owned and governed at so long a 
distance of distaste. . . . Then there was Kipling . . . who was 
not by birth or circumstances one of India’s self-appointed élite 
. why had Kipling gone out of his way to underline with 
sadistic approval attitudes of mind and habit that must have 
caused pain to anyone who loved India? . . . What was all that 
recurring nonsense of his about “Black Infantry”? Had he meant 
to speak of Gurkhas in that derogatory sense? If so, he was a 
colour-crazy ass. Perhaps he did not even know about the 2nd 
Battalion of the 4th Prince of Wales’s Own Gurkha Rifles.’ 

Those were some of John Masters’s thoughts as he turned over 
to go to sleep on that first night he spent at Bakloh, the home of 
the 4th Gurkhas in the foothills of the Himalaya. 

It was not my fortune to visit the home of the 4th Gurkhas, but 
having been privileged to visit the homes of the Ist Gurkhas, of 
the 2nd Gurkhas, of the Sth Royal Gurkhas, and of the 6th 
Gurkhas I feel | am entiiled as something of a minor expert to 
rejoice in the flawlessness of Mr. John Masters’s presentation. 
lam not afraid of seeming the victim of a false romanticism, 
because I know that the world Mr. Masters has evoked was 
exactly like that. In my youth it was possible for any reasonably 
sensitive observer to recognise a New College man, a Magdalen 
man, a Balliol man, and so on. Today that would be out of the 
question. The Indian Army never became a monochrome. When 
it disappeared from the contemporary scene it was at the very 
summit of its achievement, a military achievement that since the 
Roman legions has not been equalled. So to the very end the 
reasonably sensitive observer could guess immediately whether a 
British officer in the Indian Army was a Sikh, a Mahratta or a 
Gurkha. If Mr. Masters had called himself by another name and 
invented a synthetic regiment nobody with any first-hand know- 
ledge of the old Indian Army would have hesitated for one 
moment to recognise that he was a Gurkha. 

Bugles and a Tiger is a splendid book. In passing I may be 
allowed to wonder why the author and/or his publisher brought 
that tiger into the title: Bugles without the tiger would have 
burned brightly enough. Yes, this is a splendid book, one that in 
spite of all the exuberance of the narrative cannot be read without 
a lump in the throat. Let us face the fact. Without the Indian 
Army we should not have won the last war. Bugles and a Tiger 
without the faintest hint of heroics reveals what we owe to those 
British officers who led the Indian Army. The example they set 
and the tradition they inculcated are today loyally cherished by 
the armies of India and Pakistan. They have handed on a heritage 
unique in the history of mankind. When we have been absorbed 
by Mr. Masters’s descriptions of fighting on the Frontier, when 
we have admired his ability to conjure the scents and sounds and 
sights of the Indian scene, and when we have shared with him 
the embarrassments, the minor triumphs and the solid hard work 
of a subaltern, we close his book with the feeling that we have 
shared with him an experience from which we have emerged, at 
once humbly and proudly, the better for it. 

Like the good novelist he is, Mr. Masters is able to portray 
character with sure strokes. There is one vignette of a brevet 
lieutenant-colonel which moved me particularly because I knew 
what lay before him a few years later and with what gallantry he 
would endure what he was fated to endure. The accuracy of that 
portrait is a guarantee of the accuracy of every portrait in this 
book. I emphasise this because I fancy I have detected among the 
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Waiting 
for Godot 


SAMUEL BECKETT 


The TEXT of the most talked-about play to appear on 
the English stage for many years. The translation from 
the French is by Mr Beckett himself. 9/6 





A High-Pitched Buzz 
ROGER LONGRIGG 


A highly diverting first novel about bright young people 
and advertising. 12/6 
NEW STATESMAN (Richard Lister) “Brimming with talent. 
Mr Longrigg is a real discovery; he strikes me as display- 
ing as much promise as Miss Nancy Mitford did when 
she first came out.” 

DAILY TELEGRAPH (Peter Green)— 

“A positively terrier-like charm,” 

TABLET (Isabel Quigly) “*[It| really does sparkle.” 
SUNDAY Times “‘All dash, debs and dialogue . . . very gay 
and bright, like the inside of a new espresso bar.” 





Double Exposure MERLYN SEVERN 


A lavishly illustrated photo-biography by a famous 
photographer—one of the original stars of the Picture 
Post staff. With 43 photographs, one in colour. 21/- 


{ 
The Office of Prime Minister 
BYRUM E. CARTER 


The main emphasis in this scholarly and illuminating 
book is on the position of the Prime Minister in this 
century. The author is concerned throughout with the 
realities of Rritish politics today. 30/- 


Walter de la Mare 


A selection from his writings 
edited and with an Introduction by 


KENNETH HOPKINS 


It is now some sixty years since Mr de la Mare’s work 
began to appear and this comprehensive volume contains 
poems, essays, tales, criticism and humour. 18/- 


Predilections MARIANNE MOORE 


Although chiefly devoted to poets and poetry this volume 
of Miss Moore’s little-known prose writing includes 
essays on Henry James, Pavlova and a reminiscence of 
the early days of The Dial. 18/- 


Selected Poems RANDALL JARRELL 


Chosen and arranged by Mr Jarrell—author of Pictures 
from an Institution and Poetry and the Age. 15/- 
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praise that has been so rightly given to him an occasional sugges- 
tion that some of the characters Mr. Masters has evoked are too 
good to be true. I find them all absolutely true to life. 

In the maddening days after Suvla Field-Marshal Sir William 
Slim, then a subaltern in a battalion of the Royal Warwickshire 
Regiment of Kitchener’s Army, made up his mind to become a 
regular soldier in the Indian Army. His battalion was in a sticky 
position and presently the situation was relieved by a Gurkha 
battalion who put the Turks out of the trenches they were occupy- 
ing. Second Lieutenant Slim decided that if he survived Gallipoli 
and the test of the war he would try to join the Gurkha regiment 
if they would have him. He did survive and he did join the 
6th Gurkha Rifles. 

Mr. Masters has not become a field-marshal, but he has already 
written some of the best novels that have been written about 
India and it is safe to speculate that he will one day look back to 
his acceptance as an officer by the 4th Prince of Wales’s Gurkha 
Rifles with as much gratitude as his eminent senior looks back to 
the day he was accepted by the 6th Gurkha Rifles. This gratitude 
shines in the pages of Bugles and a Tiger, for which gratitude his 
readers will not be less grateful. 

COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Proust at the Ball 


MARCEL PROUST AT THE BALL. By Princess Marthe Bibesco. Trans- 
lated from the French by Anthony Rhodes. (Weidenfeld and 
Nicolson, 10s. 6d.) 


‘I was happily sitting with my partner on the gilded chairs tied 
together with his handkerchief as was the fashion, when I saw a 
strange sight. Here was Marcel Proust crossing the floor towards 
me, dressed in his fur coat, and dragging a small gilded chair after 
him. With a bow and a flourish and a sort of humility which | 
very much resented, he asked my permission to sit with me while 
I rested and fanned myself between dances.’ 

The young and beautiful Princess Bibesco did not wish to talk 
or listen to the dying Proust about the nature of human happiness, 
and now an old lady tells us in a preface that the word remorse 
should be written across the front page of her book. It is not so 
written, nor need it be. The wedding-guest had to shrink from his 
skinny interlocutor or there would have been no poem. Like the 
mariner, Proust at the Ball was not only the image of Death but 
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was the spokesman-victim of the dead. ‘A hundred characters 
from a novel,’ he wrote to Antoine Bibesco in a letter quoted in 
this book: ‘A thousand ideas seem to clamour within me for life 
—just as those shades in the Odyssey which asked Ulysses to let 
them drink a little blood, and thus come back to life. . . 
Marcel Proust at the Ball, which was written in 1928—the 
present is the first English edition and carries a new preface— 
consists in the main of letters of Proust, mostly to the author's 
cousin, Antoine Bibesco, with reminiscent commentary. Bertrand 
de Fénelon, who came back to life as Robert de Saint-Loup, 
Antoine and Emmanuel Bibesco are the supporting personages, 
It is a book of fascinating glimpses: Robert de Montesquiou at 
a reception at the Japanese Embassy (‘I hope you have married 
neither of the two Bibescos I know because I detest them both’); 
Proust accepting an invitation to the opera (‘It will interest me 
immensely to see how the faces have aged’); a visitor from 
England (‘Antoine, I found Nicolson marvellous. So intelligent! 
I’m not saying this, though, so that you'll bring him round, for 
I] don’t want to be seen in my work room and tattered old 
sweaters . . .’); the Princess herself in the grand manner (‘I am 
not in a position to defend Marcel Proust against the accusation 
of snobbery towards the circles I belonged to myself’). In this 
album, naturally, some of the photographs have faded and grown 
yellow. The arch and tortured letters to Antoine Bibesco make 
weary reading, at least for those of us who are brutish enough 
to feel that Albertine took an unconscionable time in disappear- 
ing. I find the publisher’s hints about the ‘revealing’ character of 
these letters both unpleasant and misleading; nothing is here 
‘revealed’ that has not been long and widely known. 
In the end what remains in the mind is the unforgettable 
epiphany of the man in the fur coat trailing his little gilded chair. 
DONAT O’DONNELL 


Hungarian Threnody 

THE MEMOIRS OF MICHAEL KAROLYI. (Jonathan Cape, 35s.) 
Memoirs. By Admiral Nicholas Horthy. (Hutchinson, 21s.) 
But for the war most of us would look on Admiral Horthy as the 
head of a reprehensible and reactionary nationalist regime, and 
on Count Karolyi as a praiseworthy internationalist progressive. 
Recent history has, however, tested such attitudes to destruction. 

Admiral Horthy’s shorter and better-written book is also much 
the subtler performance. With every appearance of straight- 
forwardness he simply omits or tea-tables almost everything 
damaging to his regime. Count Karolyi, on the other hand (quite 
apart from a number of unimportant though mildly discrediting 
errors of fact), gives himself away with a lavish hand. He was the 
very type of the spoiled child of the most privileged class who 
becomes a morally arrogant and ideologically muscle-bound 
Leftist. The defects he saw in Horthy’s Hungary were real enough 
—chauvinism, an unpopular big-landlord system, restrictions on 
the urban classes and on freedom of opinion. But in countering 
these he found himself supporting a terrorist puppet regime whose 
faults in all these fields are a hundred times worse. He finally 
parted company with the Communists not on the issue of their 
subservience to Moscow or their oppression of the Hungarian 
people, but because they framed up one of their own number— 
on the Rajk trial. Indeed, Karolyi is very interesting, since he has 
direct evidence that the case was a fake and that Rakosi knew it. 

There was actually more democracy in the Hungary of Horthy, 
who was not particularly interested in it, than in the Hungary 
his rival brought himself to accept. For as a traditionalist the 
Regent was attached to the old Hungarian parliamentary system. 
And as a practical politician he came to the anomalous agreement 
with the Socialists that established free elections in the towns. 
Karolyi accuses him of paving the way to Hitlerism. This is not 
true in any conceivable sense. When a revanchist Germany arose, 
Hungary (like peoples approved by the Left—e.g., the Irish in 
1916 and the Burmese in 1941) tried to use the aggressor for 
legitimate national aims. 

Neither the Germans nor the Russians were able to impose 
themselves on Hungary except by armed force. Horthy had to be 
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La Grande 
Mademoiselle STEEGMULLER 


‘Mr. Steegmuller’s excellent book does justice to her grandiose, 
touching and entrancing story.’"—Punch 
Book Society Non-Fiction Choice 3rdimp. Illustrated 21s. 


Inside Africa JOHN GUNTHER 


‘A brilliantly designed documentary of enormous length, a rapidly 
shifting succession of views, constructed with wit, imagination 
and political insight..—Spectator 30s. 


PAUL 
Uncommon People sioomrieto 


‘Undeniably fascinating ... Mr. Bloomfield is to be congratu- 
lated on extending our knowledge in such a genial and informa- 


tive way."-—The Economist Hlustrated = 21s. 


Living Mammals |. 
of the World SANDERSON 


‘A comprehensive guide to living mammals . . . it is first rate. 
Everything he has to say is instructive, fresh, entertaining and 
biologically up-to-date.-—CYRIL CONNOLLY (Sunday Times) 

340 illustrations, 190 in colour 3 gns. 


Thurber’s Dogs james THURBER 


All the favourite Thurber dog stories and drawings. ‘At the top 
of pure humour.’—JOHN BETJEMAN (Daily Telegraph) 12s. 6d. 
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FROM MY 
EXPERIENCE 


The Pleasures and Miseries of 
Life on a Farm 


BY LOUIS BROMFIELD 


This new. book, following Pleasant Valley. Malabar 
Farm, Out of the Earth, is concerne:! with many things 
—with soil and livestock, with religion and human re- 
lationships, with the richness that is born o country 
living, with times ot defeat and discouragement, with 
achievements and failures. Recently Bromfield started 
a new farm in South America and in this book will be 
found all the varied activities of Malabar Farm and 
Malabar-do-Brasil. 


Demy 8vo, 384 pp., 16 pp. half-tone illustrations, 215. net 


| LOOKED 
RIGHT 


BY ELIZABETH DENHAM 


Elizabeth Denham was not made of the stuff of fictiona! 
heroines, nor did she become a British Agent in France 
by any wish of her own. In tact, she landed herself with 
the job because she had not the courage to say ‘no’. 
From the very beginning she was scared stiff, as any of 
us would be, and the fact that she was, nevertheless, 
successful is proof of her unsung heroism. Eventually 
the Germans caught up with her—she looked right 
instinctively before crossing the road, and the German 
police wondered why. 


Lge. Crown 8vo, 192 pp. 12/6 net 


THE TWELVE 
PICTURES 


BY EDITH SIMON 


This remarkable novel is by a British author whose 
previous historical novel, The Golden Hand, achieved 
literary acclaim and popular success. In The Twelve 
Pictures she retells the Nibelung saga not as a legend o! 
the gods but as a story ot men and women of flesh and 
blood in the violent years o' the Fifth Century. 


‘‘There are so many virtues to this 
magnificent retelling of the saga of Siegfried 
and Brunhilde that it is difficult to list them 
all” New York Times 


JUST PUBLISHED Large Crown 8vo, 480 pp. 15/+ ne: 
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arrested and deposed for the Germans to achieve their aim. 
Karolyi welcomed the regime imposed by Russian bayonets. The 
moral is not that the Eastern European Right showed up better 
than the Left (it didn’t)—just that people who believe in panaceas 
are the most dangerous to their fellow men when facts have to be 
faced. J. E. M. ARDEN 


Eyes and Legs 
Eye Witness. By Noel Monks. (Frederick Muller, 16s.) 


No FACILITIES FOR WOMEN. By Charlotte Ebener. (Secker and 
Warburg, 18s.) 


Amon the illusions that die hard is the one about war correspon- 
dents being the romantic, adventurous figures they were in the 
Crimea. Modern armies have no room for such free-lance activi- 
ties and the scope of the war correspondent has been reduced so 
much that what is left is hardly worth the labour and sacrifice 
spent on it. There is too much hand-out stuff, too much briefing, 
too much censorship, too little eyewitnessing. The war corre- 
spondents I saw in action, or on the outskirts of action, in 
Normandy were not a particularly impressive lot. Much of what 
they put in their papers was pure fiction, not because they made it 
up but because they were told a pack of lies to begin with. That 
they should risk their lives or lose them, as many did, to feed the 
public with a continuous false picture is no credit either to the 
Army’s idea of public relations or to the profession of journalism. 
Of course there were exceptions—Stanley Maxted, for instance, 
with the immense advantage of using a microphone instead of a 
typewriter; and I like to think that Noel Monks was another. 

His book shows him as an honest man. He reported the Italian 
rape of Abyssinia, but saw no fighting; he reported the Spanish 
civil war from both sides and saw a lot. His testimony on Guernica 
is particularly important, for he writes as a devout Roman Catho- 
lic. He only just missed the bombing, but he saw the bombers on 
their way and was in the ruins while they were still burning. He 
can make hay of anybody inclining to the ‘Christian gentleman’ 
theory that Guernica was dynamited by ‘Reds.’ He reported 
Hitler’s war from the beginning, did eighteen months in Korea 
and has covered some of the Malaya patrolling. Put together it 
makes a book all right. 

I always thought that American women journalists could be 
divided into two classes—those with long legs and those who talk 
too much. But Charlotte Ebener seems to be in a class of her own. 
She has almond-shaped eyes, although she is not an oriental. In 
the Pacific she learned that half the world had eyes of the same 
shape, more or less, and that among these people she could forget 
the peculiarity that set her apart in the University of Wisconsin. 
This seems to have cheered her up so much that—judging from 
her writing on the Far East and Asia generally in her little book— 
she became a good newspaperwoman with a clearer style of 
writing than some of the girls with long legs. GERARD FAY 
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Just Published 
GEORGE SAND’S 


WINTER IN MAJORCA 


translated and annotated by ROBERT GRAVES 
With ‘Refutation of George Sand’ by José Quadrado. 


George Sand’s Un Hiver & Majorque was the result of her 
disastrous three months’ stay in Majorca with Chopin and 
her two children. Robert Graves, who has now translated 
this remarkable travel book, provides an historical summary 
suggesting the reasons for her scathing attack on the 
Majorcans, their way of life and their religion. He also 
includes José Quadrado’s spirited reply to her, published in 
La Palma. 


Demy 8vo, 212 pp., Illustrated, 15s. net 


CASSELL 
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It’s a Crime 


THE BLUNDERER. By Patricia Highsmith. (Cresset Press, 15g) 
Relentlessly single-minded novel of suspense, as tactically 
ingenious as Miss Highsmith’s earlier Strangers on a Train. Again, 
a crime provides the only link betwen two men: Kimmel, a small. 
town bookseller, brutally murders his wife and contrives to evade 
suspicion until Stackhouse, a young lawyer, guesses the truth and 
contemplates ridding himself of his own neurotically temperamen. 
tal wife by the same ingenious method. When Mrs. Stackhouse 
in fact dies, a persistent detective recognises the similarities 
between the two cases and mercilessly sets out to break both men, 
Miss Highsmith, a cool and analytical writer, details this nerve. 
racking process m a series of short, razor-edged scenes. Savage, 
precise, and more than a little inhuman. 


THE Lonc Bopy. By Helen McCloy. (Gollancz, 10s. 64) 
Manufactured suspense thriller, from a writer who can usually 
be relied on to cajole the reader into accepting an impossible plot 
before stunning him with a rational solution. Here, however, Miss 
McCloy has gone too far in inviting us seriously to believe that 
an American diplomat’s elderly wife may have murdered: (while 
sleepwalking) the girl whom she suspects of being a Communist 
agent responsible for her husband’s death. Some atmospheric 
writing, almost as extravagant as the heroine’s behaviour. 


THE FRAZER ACQUITTAL. By Stephen Ransome. (Gollancz, 10s. 6d) 
Another novel which leans heavily on contrivance. A New 
England lawyer, engaged simultaneously in defending a client 
charged with murder and shielding the woman he believes to be 
guilty, becomes involved in a duel of wits with a more clear-sighted 
investigator. The intrigue itself builds up quite neatly, with 
attempts at a double-bluff technique. But the small-town femme 
fatale (‘. . . how could she be at once so apparently good, secretly 
so evil, and so captivating,’ etc.) scarcely comes sufficiently to life 
for one greatly to care whether in fact she did the shooting. 


THE House THAT Diep. By Josephine Gill. (Crime Club, 10s. 6d) 
Murderous happenings in an old house in Boston’s Back Bay, 
where first the aged Miss Bellamy’s companion and then Miss 
Bellamy herself are found mysteriously dead. Investigation, by a 
vigilant reporter, culminates in the laying of one of those traps 
into which the character we have least reason for suspecting 
obligingly walks. The writing is brisk enough to carry a rather 
insubstantial plot. 

DARLING CLEMENTINE. By Dorothy Eden. (Macdonald, 9s. 6d.) 
Cosy Kensington melodrama, with a tearful and bedridden 
heroine who worries about her ‘tainted blood’ inherited from a 
pirate ancestor, hears ghostly voices in the middle of the night, 
and suspects Prissie, the children’s nurse, of maliciously frighten- 
ing her small son. Cloyingly written, in the ageless manner of the 
shiny women’s magazines, but not without a certain elementary 
emotional tension. 

THE CASE OF THE NEGLIGENT Nympu. By Erle Stanley Gardner. 
(Heinemann, 10s. 6d.) ‘Boy, the way you managed to keep Gloster 
all tied up in knots, even when he had you on the run as far as 
the facts were concerned, is one of the greatest pieces of court- 
room technique I’ve ever seen.’ In other words, as aficionados will 
immediately recognise, the indestructible Perry Mason is again in 
action, with the customary humiliations for the district attorney. 
Mason is in his most vigorous and overbearing form throughout 
this characteristically complicated mystery. 

A Suirt oF Guitt. By John Bude. (Macdonald, 10s. 64.) 
Murder of an art student in an English country town, setting 
a satisfactorily tricky problem for a cautious police inspector. 
Reliably constructed, in spite of a solution which hinges on an 
over-familiar deception; and the slightly cheerless provincial back- 
grounds are solidly established. 

AN Artist Dies. By John Rhode. (Geoffrey Bles, 10s. 6d.) 
Dogged detection by Inspector Jimmy Waghorn, after a com- 
mercially successful painter, much envied by colleagues at the 
local Art Club, is found dead in a farmer’s chicken-house. Mr. 
Rhode, a one-paced writer, seldom cuts any corners in aa 
investigation: this one, though thorough-going, seems slow. 
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THE SMILING SPIDER. By Leonard Halliday. (Hammond and 
Hammond, 9s. 6d.) Eventful thriller, with an Austrian mountain 
setting, in which an English fencing instructor, once a Labour 
MP, finds himself entangled in an inordinately complicated spy 
intrigue. Handicapped by a plot which obstinately refuses to 
advance in anything approaching a straight line. An energetic and 
reasonably gripping spy melodrama. PENELOPE HOUSTON 


Dear Eddie 
LorD EDWARD FITZGERALD. By Patrick Byrne. (Staples, 12s. 6d.) 


The Wildes of Merrion Square revealed talent enough in Patrick 
Byrne to suggest he would make a worthy biographer of Lord 
Edward. The result is disappointing. Mr. Byrne has a lucid and 
vigorous narrative style; his knowledge of the period and of the 
Fitzgerald connection is considerable, and his judgements are in 
general sound (though to suggest that during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century the ‘laws by which Ireland was governed were 
the work of Irishmen sitting in Dublin’ indicates a complete mis- 
understanding of the nature of the Irish administration—which 
was, in fact, English). The weakness of the book is that the line 
between supposition and whimsy is never drawn. Mr. Byrne 
suggests, for example, that Castlereagh, when he stayed with Lord 
Edward, was waiting to trap his hosts: ‘Between smiles, he would 
estimate if there was sufficient evidence, as things stood, to send 
both his hosts to the gallows.’ Is there any evidence of this? Or is 
Mr. Byrne simply translating Castlereagh’s reputation into Castle- 
reagh’s thoughts? 

Again, Mr. Byrne says that Lord Edward was associated with 
Watty Cox. This Cox was the would-be Poujade of his day; the 
prototype of the Irish chancer—a man who, when he saw a reward 
was being offered by the authorities for information leading to the 
arrest of a rebel newspaper editor, went to them, demanded a 
safe-conduct (as well as the reward) in advance, and then revealed 
that the editor was himself. I do not know of any trustworthy 
evidence that Lord Edward was associated with him; and Mr. 
Byrne is sparing with his sources. The book too, is spattered with 
feeble obiter dicta. ‘Whether women possess that intuition to which 
they lay claim,’ Mr. Byrne informs us, ‘is debatable; but there is 
much evidence that young men of genius have attracted the interest 
of women for reasons wholly unconnected with worldly prospects 
or physical attraction.’ Only when Mr. Byrne is content to let the 
tale unfold itself is it worth the telling. BRIAN INGLIS 


Mirrors of the Sea 
THE CREST OF THE Wave. By Uffa Fox. (Peter Davies, 16s.) 
SacRED Cowes. By Anthony Heckstall-Smith. (Wingate, 15s.) 
LANDFALL AT SUNSET. By David Bone. (Duckworth, 18s.) 
THE ULTIMATE VIKING. By Eric Linklater. (Macmillan, 21s.) 
THE first two of these books are both to do with the sailing of small 
craft for pleasure, yet they could hardly be more different in con- 
tent. In The Crest of the Wave, Uffa Fox, whose name in sailing 
circles is a byword, recounts the stories of a dozen voyages made 
in various craft across the Atlantic, the North Sea and the Channel, 
It is not a book for those ignorant of sea-terms, nor does Mr. Fox 
tell us anything about his life and times between voyages. Yet its 
exclusiveness is its chief attraction, and it is impossible to read the 
simple, narrative prose without a sense of sharing in the author's 
hardships and achievements. 

Mr. Heckstall-Smith’s book deals almost equally exclusively 
with the social side of sailing. The title is not unconnected with the 
Opening words of the sermon preached in Cowes Church on the 
eve of the first season after the 1914-18 War. The dowagers were 
again in their accustomed pews, ‘a little older, a little more painted 
than they had been five years ago.’ The old parson looked down 
benignly on his congregation and, moved by the poignancy of the 
occasion, said: ‘Before 1 begin my sermon, I must tell you what 
great pleasure it gives me to see the old Cowes faces again.’ 

This is only one of many excellent anecdotes which illuminate 
the history of this famous resort from the time of the founding of 
‘The Squadron’ in 1815. Mr. Heckstall-Smith writes from first- 
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hand knowledge, for his father was Secretary of the International 
Yacht Racing Association, and he himself spent all his early holi- 
days there. He brings vividly to life all the more famous of the 
squadron characters—the Kaiser, Edward VII, George V, Lipton, 
Sopwith, Henry Denison, ‘Tiggy’ Bulkeley (most of whom he met 
and remembers)—as well as lesser-known members who were so 
addicted to blackballing that they became known as ‘the pillers of 
society.” 

From sailing for the fun of it back to sailing as a profession. In 
Landfall at Sunset Sir David Bone, author of The Brassbounder 
and The Queerfella, tells of his life in the Merchant Navy; from 
being apprenticed to a full-rigged sailing ship bound for Australia 
via the Horn to his appointment fifty years later as Commodore of 
the Anchor Line. It is a story of slow and fruitful progression, and 
if at times it sits a little heavily, it is because Sir David, unlike 
Uffa Fox, seems to have followed his star with quiet acceptance 
rather than dynamic enthusiasm. 

The seas described by Eric Linklater in The Ultimate Viking are 
mostly those that wash our northern coasts; and his book is a 
history of the ultimate islands—in particular the Orkneys and 
Iceland—and their inhabitants from the earliest times to the 
beginning of the Middle Ages. The names of the great Vikings and 
their families, Hauskuld, Hrut, Hallvard and Hairybreeks, Lambi 
and Flosi, Thorkel and Thorfinn and Thorbjorn, Middle Ford and 
Eric Bloodaxe, Old Njal, Burnt Njal, Sweyn and Sigtygg, tumble 
on each other so quickly that one cannot always remember who 
did what to whom, and when; and their lives in retrospect seem to 
have followed a rather wearisome pattern of setting fire to each 
other’s houses, drinking ale, and bashing each other on the head. 
Still, Mr. Linklater’s prose compensates for much; and it is worth 
while remembering that between these wild Orcadians and the 
world of Uffa Fox and David Bone, there is a 2,000-years’ tenuous 
but unbroken link. LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


Stale and Flat 


SWEET AND Sour. By John O'Hara. (Cresset Press, 12s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a collection of short pieces written for the book page of a 
New Jersey Sunday paper. There is very little actual discussion of 
books, the subject-matter being largely confined to reminiscences 
and gossip about American writers—many of them unknown even 
by name to the average British reader—plus a great deal of whim- 
sical chit-chat: ‘I have my misgivings (Miss Givings, take a letter).” 
There is an amusing satire on publicity methods in the American 
book trade, and an interesting sidelight on Mr. Hemingway’s 
hangers-on, but admirers of Appointment in Samarra and Butter- 
field 8 will in general feel themselves badly let down. Mr. O'Hara 
prides himself, at some length and several times over, on being a 
professional writer, which in this context he regards as being 
equivalent to the ability to produce copy on time, and his admira- 


Not Yours the Island 


DANIEL NASH 


Set in an imaginary island in the Mediterranean 
largely inhabited by Greeks, this highly topical 
novel combines a fast-moving, exciting story with 
characterisation both deep and subtle. 


‘This is a kind of serious thriller, most adroitly 


written . .. highly readable and sharp in obser- 
vation.” BOOKMAN 
‘The whole thing is vivid.. SPECTATOR 

12s. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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tion seems reserved for those who defer sitting down at the type- 
writer until the last possible moment. Constant capacity to beat the 
deadline is indeed a mark of the ‘pro,’ and it may also distinguish 
some kinds of good writer, but punctuality of this sort can come to 
mean punctuality with any old rubbish. It is sad to see a man of 
Mr. O’Hara’s quality falling into this trap. And is it really neces- 
sary, even today, to charge 12s. 6d. for a 162-page book? 
KINGSLEY AMIS 


New Novels 


THOUGH not necessarily, as some people might claim, artistically 
immoral, propagandist fiction tends to be tedious, and it is a 
measure of Edith Pargeter’s skill and of her passionate con- 
viction that A Means of Grace (Heinemann, 15s.), a frankly 
propagandist piece on the evils of propaganda, is as untedious 
as, on the whole, it is. The critic of such a book is at a dis- 
advantage, for his instinct is to jump in and slash, not at its 
fictional competence (which is considerable), but at its facts; and 
Miss Pargeter, by telling us for 350 solid pages that all suspicion 
or criticism (of Iron Curtain methods) merely shows us to be 
the victims of propaganda and hysteria, has rather gone and 
cut the ground from under our feet. Whatever we say must be 
Suspect; yet small protests did escape me, now and then, as I 
read on. For instance, Miss Pargeter, having described how an 
iron Curtain don is dismissed from his post, blandly excuses the 
business by saying: ‘In England a hovering treason charge would 
certainly be enough to get him removed from the vicinity of the 
impressionable young.’ But would it, in the way she describes? 
Would a don here, her Ivanescu’s equivalent, after having a single 
letter sent him from abroad opened and examined for Communist 
hints by MI5, be dismissed the next morning by his academic 
superiors, permanently and irrevocably, to a lifetime of manual 
labour and suspicion, not to mention the threat of worse things 
if he were ever to twitch again? Miss Pargeter clearly believes in 
her not very cheering thesis that we’re all as bad—or as good—as 
our neighbours, and her theme, the separation of the world into 
two halves, is worked out in an overlong but moderately exciting 
tale of star-crossed lovers in separate halves. She is a brave writer, 
one who obviously loves to get hold of a contentious bone and 
worry it; but her courage seems to me both admirable and 
dangerous, that dazzling, hypnotic sort that blinds its possessors 
into certain sorts of nonsense. But as fiction her book is convinc- 
ing, if dour. 












Good review... 


‘The story is told with such concision and tautness 
and speed, such controlled suspense, such electric 
poetry of the weird mid-century soul, that I held 
my breath before this Olympic display of the art of 
fiction, this four-minute mile of the contemporary 
novel.” (ROLAND CAMBERTON, Truth). 


or bad review... 


“Like a sensational ‘X’ film written in remarkably 
readable prose wholly American, neurotic, 
hysterical and humorless, and with little to recom- 
mend it except a certain lasciviousness.” (JOHN 
BETJEMAN, Daily Telegraph 


What is your verdict? 


Read ERSKINE CALDWELL’S Gretta (Heinemann, 
13s 6d) and decide. 
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Beasts and Men, by Pierre Gascar (Methuen, 12s. 6d.), I put 
next, because it is the only other book of the batch with g 
European situation and the peculiar European (as opposed to 
Anglo-Saxon) form of seriousness, even dourness again, in the 
face of modern life that only Miss Pargeter, of the week’s other 
novelists, seems, in some measure, to share. These short stories, 
translated from the French, move in a sort of trance of suffering, 
life in them seems not to exist without physical pain, squalor, and 
discomfort, cruelty, terror, and all the unfaceable horrors of war 
on the doorstep as we have never wholly known it, the civilian 
battlefield we find it so hard, in this country, to admit. Their 
power is undeniable, but as tragedy they seem to me to fail by 
reaching a point where suffering turns to madness, and the human 
situation is lost in the clinical, the case-book. 

A conventional novel on a much-novelised theme (the pioneer- 
ing Englishman), Maurice Callard’s The Splendour and the Havoc 
(Cape, 13s. 6d.) starts off with disadvantages. Echoes of other 
novels, other fictional places, voices, and situations, intrude in the 
first pages, and Mr. Callard seems unsure, himself, of how interest- 
ing his story is going to be; but gradually it turns out, though un- 
original, not unimpressive. A civil engineer and a doctor have been 
putting new life into a desolate patch of Jordan, building a dam 
and a hospital in an Arab village. The doctor dies, leaving the less 
dedicated of the two both freer (for he now has money to escape) 
and more tied (for he now has obligations to the dead) than before, 
Never wholly involved, yet unable, for all his temptations, to leave, 
he grows the doggedness, the kind of weary unacknowledged 
courage to carry on from day to day without much hope, reward, 
or thanks—the eternal, unheroic pioneer left in the everlasting 
and unblossoming desert; the Englishman overlaid by the Arab, 
the man who, trying to encompass two nations and two loyalties, 
in fact finds himself homeless. His mistress, gradually defeated by 
the place, leaves him; the desert encroaches further. A stock theme 
has been enlivened by strong, sincere and always masculine treat- 
ment. 

One man against the world is also the theme of The Deserter, by 
Lowell Barrington (Heinemann, 13s. 6d.), an American first novel 
in which the hero sets out, after seven years in prison for deserting 
his post in battle, to look for the only man who can clear him, and 
finds him a hopeless lunatic. The first half has good moments and 
a strung-up, eerily effective atmosphere, but the mechanics of the 
story are shaky, the plot is full of eyebrow-raising coincidence, and 
a love story abruptly introduced and ineptly handled bungles the 
second half. A certain angry fire about it saves it from complete 
absurdity. 

Two love stories lead the week: The Facts of Love, by Stanley 
Wade Baron, another American (Secker and Warburg, 15s.), is 
rather oddly named, I feel, the main and most attractive thing 
about it being the way it never quite states a fact, but leaves you 
to understand, through bits of seemingly negligible evidence, what 
has been going on, without ever telling you point-blank. A comedy 
of Anglo-American manners, it has the advantage, from our point 
of view, of showing us ourselves through Mr. Baron’s cool but 
friendly American eye—British types, but splendidly new-minted, 
like Widgett the art critic with his ‘narrow, long, active nose,’ or 
Croyden the playwright, who was ‘a specialised British phenome- 
non, like pantomime or music-hall,’ but, ‘of course, miles higher, 
or Mrs. Croyden, like a Sargent portrait, ‘elongated, purposeful. 
intelligent, and yet somewhat wan.’ A story of enormous grace 
and assurance, it moves with an apparent artlessness that makes 
the writing of good comedy appear as easy as falling off a log. 

Girl in May, by Bruce Marshall (Constable, 13s. 6d.), though 
less polished, is more original, a love story quite unlike any other 
-——childish, hilarious, cosy, offhand, in patches profound, and 
managing beautifully to hit off the relationship between a boy and 
girl, both seventeen, who really do talk and behave like credible 
seventeen-year-olds The hero is destined for the Episcopal Church 
but ends up a Roman bishop; the heroine, a schoolgirl called 
Bumpie, is expelled for inviting him, up the traditional knotted 
sheets, to a midnight feast in the dormitory. It is a kind of atmo- 
spheric tour de force: | have seldom felt so much inside a particu- 


lar world and atmosphere. ISABEL QUIGLY 
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COMPANY MEETING 
COMrA* 


1956° 


RICHARD THOMAS & BALDWINS, 
LIMITED 


(Iron, Steel, Sheet & Tinplate Manufacturers) 


REORGANISATION IN PREPARATION FOR 
DENATIONALISATION 


INCREASED PROFIT: 


STRONG POSITION 


PROBLEM OF MEETING INCREASING DEMANDS 


SIR ERNEST LEVER’S STATEMENT 


Taz Annual General meeting of Richard 
Thomas & Baldwin, Ltd., will be held on 
March 1 at 47, Park Street, "London, W.1. 


The following is the Statement by the Chair- 
man, SIR ERNEST LEVER, circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year to October 1, 
1955: 


REORGANISATION OF COMPANY 


During recent months the outstanding 
event in the affairs of the company has been 
the reconstitution of its Board in preparation 
for the return of the company to private 
ownership. 

The Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation 
Agency announced this in October in the 
following terms :— 

“At the time of nationalisation there were 
cross holdings between Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins, the Steel Company of Wales and 
Guest Keen Boldwins. In October, 1952, these 
were eliminated by the transfer of all shares in 
each Company directly to the Iron and Steel 
Corporation of Great Britain; and it was part 
of the arrangement then made that the mem- 
bership of the Boards of Richard Thomas & 
Baldwins and the Steel Company of Wales 
should be broadly identical. In May, 1954, the 
Iron and Steel Holding and Realisation Agency 
restored Guest Keen Baldwins (now Guest 
Keen Iron and Steel) to private ownership. 

“In considering the preliminary steps which 
would have to be taken for the restoration to 
private ownership in due course of Richard 
Thomas & Baldwins and the Steel Company of 
Wales as separate entities, the Agency, in agree- 
ment with the Chairman and Directors, have 
reached the conclusion that the identity be- 
tween the Boards of the two Companies should 
no longer continue.” 

_Richard Thomas & Baldwins was the prin- 
cipal founder company of the Steel Company 
of Wales and it was part of the official arrange- 
ment when the interlocking shareholdings were 
eliminated in 1952 that, in addition to the 
broad identity of the Boards of Directors, the 
two Companies should work closely together 
as one group 

A large measure of integration was accord- 
ingly carried into effect between the two Com- 
panies, which found its main expression in the 
creation of a Management Board to co-ordinate 
the administration of the two companies, and 
of the joint selling organisations—RTSC Home 
Sales Ltd. and RTSC Exports Ltd. As the re- 
sults of both companies show, these measures 
were outstandingly successful. 

The Management Board has now been dis- 
solved as a matter of course. So far as sales are 
concerned, the Steel Company of Wales has de- 
cided to set up its own selling organisation, and 


in consequence steps are being taken to bring 
to an end the joint selling arrangements. 

We ourselves are actively making the neces- 
sary adjustments to conform to these changes in 
policy and operation. 

In the sales field Richard Thomas & Bald- 
wins is exceptionally strong in experience, in 
organisation and in goodwill, built up over 
long years throughout the world. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


As will be seen from the accounts, the profit 
for the year, before taxation, is £10,021,435, an 
increase of £1,849,448 over the figure for the 
previous financial year. It is true that these 
figures include certain profits of a fortuitous 
nature which cannot be relied upon to continue 
indefinitely, such as premiums on exports, but 
even so the results can be regarded as very 
satisfactory. 

As in the case of other iron and steel com- 
panies, the maximum home trade prices at 
which we are allowed to sell our products are 
fixed by the Iron and Steel Board. Our prin- 
cipal means of influencing profits is to ensure 
that our costs are lower than those of our 
competitors—a healthy challenge to our 
efficiency which we have every confidence that 
we can meet with success. 

On the other hand it must be appreciated 
that in a company as long established as ours, 
there is a good deal of out-of-date plant which 
will sooner or later have to be replaced or 
scrapped, so that considerable capital expendi- 
ture will have to be envisaged as the years go 
by if we are to maintain our competitive posi- 
tion. 

Fortunately, our general financial position is 
very strong. The out-of-date plant has been 
written down to a nominal figure in our books, 
and for all practical purposes we have no loan 
capital. The small amount of debentures out- 
standing is more than balanced by the large 
cash sum at the bank or on loan to the Agency, 
and will, in any case, be repaid by 1961 by the 
operation of the sinking fund. 

It is worth noting in this connection that over 
the past five-and-a-half years expenditure on 
Capital account together with the increase in 
working capital has amounted to over 
£27,000,000 and the whole of this sum has been 
found from the accumulating resources of the 
Company. 

Among the developments which illustrate 
the forward-looking spirit of the Company 
may be mentioned the new 5-stand continuous 
mill which has just started operation at Ebbw 
Vale, and the £2,000,000 extension to our 
Cookley works in the Midlands to meet the 
increasing demand by the electrical industry 
for cold-reduced grain-oriented silicon steel 
sheets. 
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ANALYSIS OF INCOME 
The following is an analysis of the income of 
the past trading year showing the disposal of 


“Out of bers 20s. of gross income we ex- 
pended on: 
s. d. 


11 10 


Raw materials and materials for 
v 


maintenance work ‘im 
Wages, salaries and remuneration 

generally 0 3 
Miscellaneous Expenses . oe 1 
Taxation .. a 1 
Depreciation 
Retained in the business . 1 
Dividends, net oe 


—_——_ 


20 0 


FUTURE PROSPECTS AND 
DEVELOPMENTS 

At the moment there is a complete sellers’ 
market so far as our main products are con- 
cerned. Indeed, the gap between supply and 
demand has been so great that appreciable 
tonnages of both sheet and tinplates have had 
to be imported. 

Given that world peace can be maintained, 
that inflation can be kept within bounds, and 
that there is no major economic recession, all 
the indications are that the demands for our 
products will increase rather than diminish, and 
we are faced, therefore, with the problem of 
how best to increase manufacturing capacity to 
meet these demands. Your Board are conscious 
of their responsibility in this matter, and for 
some time we have been giving urgent and 
earnest consideration to our long-term policy. 

Long-term policy decisions, however, must 
not be taken hurriedly. The size and com- 
plexity of the plant and equipment necessary to 
produce sheets, tinplates and other flat rolled 
products economically under modern condi- 
tions, mean that any major development is 
very costly and takes several years to complete, 
so that plans have to be based on estimates of 
demand, not of next month or next year, but 
of several years ahead. Just what form our 
developments will take it is premature to say, 
but fortunately we are well equipped to under- 
take any project that may be decided upon. 


EXCEPTIONALLY STRONG POSITION 

We are in an exceptionally strong position in 
every respect. Quite apart from our financial 
position, we have the advantage of a team of 
highly skilled, experienced managers, techni- 
cians and operatives, | am happy to say, and I 
regard it as most important, that the team spirit 
and the high quality and tradition of good per- 
sonal relations which exist at every level 
throughout the Company, are outstanding fac- 
tors in our continuing success. 

To ensure the maintenance of the highest 
standards of efficiency we have instituted train- 
ing schemes for management, apprentices and 
operatives, and for many years we have been 
paving particular attention to such relevant 
matters as accident prevention and medical 
Services. 

PERSONAL 

Once again, we are very greatly indebted to 
the management, staff and workpeople for all 
they have done to ensure the continuing pros- 
perity of the Company, and I take this oppor- 
tunity of recording the sincere appreciation of 
the Directors of the loyalty and devotion to 
duty of all concerned 

Finally, F welcome to the Board our new 
Deputy Chairman, Mr. G. H. Latham, and our 
new Directors, Mr. E. O. Faulkner, Mr. R. T. 
Pemberton and the Hon. C. A. U. Rhys. Mr. 
Latham’s life-long practical knowledge of the 
steel trade and the experience he has already 
had of this Company, will, I am confident, 
prove of the utmost value to us, and the wide 
experience of our new Directors in many fields 
cannot fail to be of great benefit to the 
Company, 
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language was too beautiful; 

















Chancellor to speak rudely to those at fault. 











the partners in the inflation. We are all 
partners, economically speaking, but most 
of us are unhappy sleeping partners in this 
particular inflation. The controlling part- 
ners—the bosses—are the Government and 
the trade unions. It is they who set the pace 
and must take the blame. And the Govern- 
ment at least cannot be excused on the score 
of ignorance: it knows we are up against 
a wage-induced inflation and it is condon- 
ing it. Last year the output per worker went 
up by 3 per cent. and wage rates by 7 per 
cent.: this is the sure road to ruin. Continue 
for a year or so along that road and we 
price ourselves out of the export trade on 
which our national. solvency depends. In 
1954 and 1953 wage rates and output per 
worker went up equally between 4 per cent. 
and 5 per cent., but that was equally ruinous 
because it left no extra margin for the 
‘ploughing back’ of profits, without which 
productivity cannot increase at all. In the 
eight years from 1946 to 1954, said Mr. 
Macmillan, we turned out 26 per cent. more 
goods and services, but paid ourselves 80 
per cent. more money for doing so. This 
is the short cut to economic suicide. I know 
that wage increases are not the only addi- 
tions to the buying power of the home 
market, but they are the only additions that 
matter for the following reasons. First, the 
size of them. Wages are of the order of 
£6,500 million a year, salaries £3,300 mil- 
lion—a total of £9,800 million a year: 
dividends on equity shares are only £650 
million. The insignificant part played by 
equity dividends in the industrial share-out 
is well expressed by Tate and Lyle’s division 
I4d. out of every 20s. disbursed. Next, 
the increases in wages which the unions 
demand are not in any way related to in- 
creases in productivity or efficiency: they 
are related either to wage increases which 
have gone before (this is called ‘leap- 
frogging’) or to price increases which have 
been engendered by former wage in- 
creases. We are thus in the grip of a wage- 
price spiral which monetary restraints and 
bank squeezes cannot stop. (The bank 
chairmen are all agreed upon that.) When 
the Prime Minister appeals to industry to 
keep prices down, he is merely making 
things worse for the balance of payments, 
for, if the present round of wage increases 
is not followed by another round of price 
increases at home, then the higher level of 
real wages will increase the workers’ spend- 
ing power, drag more resources into the 
home market and away from the export 
market and unbalance our international 
account. Did the Prime Minister know what 
he was saying? Does the Chancellor know 
what to do? 
































































































































































































































* * 7 
I do not wish to make odious com- 
parisons, but the Conservative Govern- 
ment’s economic record has not been very 






It is useless to describe in academic terms 


DAVENPORT 


impressive. The cost of living has risen 25 
per cent. since it took office in 1951. The 
index of industrial production has risen 4 
per cent. per annum against 7 per cent. under 

Labour. Since the end of 1951 continental 
countries have managed to accumulate 
$5,000 million of gold and dollars while we 
have lost gold on balance. Indeed, our 
reserves are now lower than they were in 
1945, when prices were half their present 
level—‘a state of affairs, said Sir Oliver 
Franks, ‘which we all find deeply dis- 
quieting.’ The surplus on our international 
account has virtually disappeared. Our 
main competitors—the USA and Germany 

have kept their price level steady since 
1952, while ours has risen 10 per cent. 
Moreover, the output per industrial worker 
rose 8 per cent. in the USA last year and 
104 per cent. in Germany against 3 per 
cent. in Britain. If this-goes on, disaster lies 
ahead. As the Chairman of the Midland 
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THE WRITING ON THE TREASURY WALL 
By NICHOLAS 


Ir is certainly ‘a matter of the most 
as Mr. Macmillan told 
the National Production Advisory Council 
‘that the whole country should 
realise what is wrong.’ But I do not believe 
that his speech brought the guilt home. The 
the tone too 
statesmanlike. The time has come for the 
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depressing to reflect that, apart from the 
major adjustment through devaluation jp 
1949, no combination § of _ restrictive 
measures tried by either Labour or Cop. 
servative Government has been — 
efficacious in righting the balance of 
ments. None of the bankers thought the 
the credit squeeze would be any more suc. 
cessful than the other devices. Personally, I 
had hoped that the drastic curtailment of 
council housing would be an adequate 
deflation, but | am amazed to find estimates 
of total building this year which Show little 
change on 1955. If that is true Mr. Mac. 
millan will be forced after all to reintroduce 
building licences as his Labour critics have 
urged. And even that will not suffice. 
Economic equilibrium in an economy sub- 
jected to perpetual wage-inflation cannot be 
maintained by either monetary or Budget 
restraint or by direct control. An under. 
Standing must be reached with the TUC 
before Mr. Macmillan even thinks of his 
Budget. As no one, except the Communist 
Party, wants to see the nation commit 
economic suicide, this is not asking for the 
moon. 


Y NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


Bank said in his annual review, it is 
Tue Chancellor’s first speech ‘pulled the 


plug out’ of the recovery in the stock 
markets which had developed towards the 
end of last week. Although it had been 
denied officially in the House of Commons 
that legislation to limit dividends was not 
contemplated, Mr. Macmillan’s call for 
restraint in investment and in the distribu- 
tion of profits as well as in wage and salary 
claims was sufficient to damp optimism. 
What was significant was some reported 
public selling of industrial shares for the 
purchase of gold shares. Rather than chase 
gold shares at this juncture I would 
advocate buying copper shares. The jump 
in the profits of Roan Antelope and 
Mufulira for the quarter ending December 
pointed to the sharp effect of the rise 
in copper on the producers’ profits. 
‘CHARTERED’ recently increased its dividend 
to 30 per’ cent. and at 73s. 3d. yields 
£6 2s. 10d. per cent. It is pretty certain that 
RHODESIAN ANGLO-AMERICAN, the holding 
company which controls Rhokana and 
N’Changa and has an interest in Mufulira 
and Rhodesian Broken Hill, will also in- 
crease its dividend probably to 80 per cent. 
In that event the yield would be £11 11s. Sd. 
per cent. at 54 after allowing for Dominion 
Income Tax relief. 
* * 


Like the rest of the ship-building industry 
J. SAMUEL WHITE have orders on hand 
sufficient to keep their yards fully employed 
for the next two or three years. The only 
headache for the management is the short- 
age of steel. ‘Stocks of steel throughout the 
industry,’ said Mr. Milne, the chairman, in 
his review of the accounts for the year end- 
ing September last, ‘are virtually exhausted 
and we are dependent on day-to-day supplies 
to achieve the present building programme.’ 
Disinflation in other industries should, 
however, ease Mr. Milne’s problem. J. 
Samuel White specialise in motor boats— 
naval and others—and are experimenting 
with the building of plastic boats. Other 
engineering and refrigeration projects are 


being developed. Profits rose by nearly 50 
per cent. last year, but some part of these 
was attributed to the previous year’s con- 
tracts. Excluding these extras the earnings 
fer the equity capital works out at 110 per 
cent., sufficient to cover the 174 per cent. 
dividend 6.3 times. The management exer- 
cised great restraint in not raising the divi- 
dend to mark such a prosperous year. The 
5s. shares at 12s. 6d. yield 7 per cent. and 
may be regarded as a well-covered high- 
vielding investment in the shipbuilding 
industry. A purchase might be deferred 
until the wage claim confronting this 
industry is settled. 
‘* * * 
Another high-yielding investment of a 
very different sort is METROPOLITAN RAIL- 
WAY COUNTRY ESTATES, which is controlled 
by Sir Bernard Docker, who is chairman. 
This company’s traditional business is the 
development of housing estates in the 
Chilterns—that is to say, the sale of land 
ready for building which it has developed 
by the construction of roads and other ser- 
vices. It has also subsidiary companies 
engaged in farming in Norfolk, Suffolk. 
Yorkshire and the Midlands. For the year 
to October 1, 1955, the profits were aug- 
mented by the settlement of claims under 
the Town and Country Planning Act, and 
the dividend was raised from 124 per cent. 
to 15 per cent. The dividend cover is thin 
but the carry-forward is sufficient to cover 
the year’s dividend nearly five times. Sir 
Bernard assures his shareholders that the 
Board will not hesitate to draw on this 
carry-forward to maintain a reasonable rate 
of dividend ‘for a year or two at least.’ For 
the current year profits from the sale of 
building land ‘should again be substantial’ 
--if the builders are able to take up and pay 
for their commitments. Dear money may 
slow down estate development, but not 
reduce the dividend while Sir Bernard rules. 
The 10s. shares of this interesting small 
company (£350,000 capital) yield 8.3 per 
cent, at 18s, 3d. 
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COMPANY MEETING 
F.W. WOOLWORTH AND CO. 


STEADY PROGRESS 

© forty-seventh annual general meeting of 
Toe Woolworth and Co, Limited, will be 
held on March 2 in London. 

The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Chairman, Mr. R. J 
Berridge, for the year 1955: 

1955 can be recorded as a year of steady 
progressive trading; reasonably uniform from 
month to month, with good business in 
December. As a result new peaks were 
achieved by the company both as to volume 
of trading and profits. 

Expenses continued to rise generally, notably 
in salaries and wages, which could only be 
absorbed by increased sales. Even the addi- 
tion to the National Insurance contribution of 
Is per week—payable by employer and em- 
ployee alike—as imposed at the beginning of 
June last year—will mean no less than £120,000 
extra cost to the company in a full year. 


NEW STORES OPENED 

During the year 47 new stores were opened 
to bring the total to 912 stores in operation at 
December 3ist. Also, a number of existing 
branches were enlarged and/or modernised. 

The experiment in Self-Service was extended 
by the year-end to 17 stores. Most of these 
shops were open for a few months only, so 
that it is early to draw conclusions. 

Many existing stores need to be enlarged and 
brought up to date to give adequate display 
space for the wider range of merchandise 
available and to provide the best possible shop- 
ping conditions for the public. This must, how- 
ever, be a long-term process. The Board of 
your company has planned to carry out this 
programme in the shortest possible time com- 
mensurate with the availability of men and 
materials. 


SUBSIDIARIES: For the first time the 
accounts of your company are in consolidated 
form, in view of the Jamaican Subsidiary 
Company commencing to make its contribu- 
tion to profits. For the part year’s trading to 
June 30th, 1955—after deducting preliminary 
and organisation expenses—the profit was 
£2,525. The level of trading continues to be 
satisfactory and profits for the full year to June 
30th, 1956, are expected to represent an 
adequate return on the capital invested. 

The company’s first store in Trinidad 
opened on November 10th, 1955, and again 
trading has been encouraging to date. The 
opening of two further stores—one in Jamaica 
and one in Trinidad—is in prospect. 


SUPPLIERS 

The range of merchandise displayed in the 
company’s stores during the past year can 
again be said to constitute a new high standard 
in quality, variety and value. This has only 
been achieved by Suppliers producing the 
goods after close collaboration with our 
Buyers—often over a period of many months. 

Net Profit before Tax for 1955 was 
£22,523,066 compared with £20,476,521 for 
1954,,an increase of £2,046.545. Profits Tax of 
£1,925,000 compares with £1,647,000 for 
1954, The Final dividend proposed of 1s. 10d 
per unit of Ordinary Stock is unchanged from 
last year. 

At present the economic outlook is not as 
clear as it was a year ago and until the 
Promised Governmental measures are known, 
some uncertainty will remain. Your com- 
Pany’s contribution to the Economy in its 
retail sphere will be to continue its policy of 
Meriting in still greater measure the confidence 
of the shopping public through the merchan- 
dise values on the stores’ counters. 





Country Life 


By IAN NIALL 


For me, at least, trees are as much part of a 
place as the habitations of. man. At the ap- 
proach to a village on a hill near us two trees 
were to be seen until a day or two ago, when 
one of them crashed down, blocking the road 
and scattering debris upon it. The other tree 
was certain to outlast its neighbour, being a 
yew, with a trunk shaped like the muscles of 
an athlete, and hugging the wall of the church- 
yard. The tree that fell was an ash, a bald ash 
tree that seemed to have been dead for many 
years. It was, nevertheless, a handsome tree, 
even without leaves and quite bare of bark. 
It was, without doubt, part of the scene and 
essential to my mental picture of the approach 
to the village. When I came up the road on 
the day after the gale I may have felt that 
something was out of place, but I did not look 
at the skyline for the dead tree. The first sus- 
picion I had that it had fallen was when I saw 
an old man with a log under his arm. “The old 
tree’s down,’ he told me. The tree was down 
and the last rites were being performed by a 
tractor pulling out the stump. Trunk and 
branches had been quickly gathered by the 
villagers, who were delighted at the windfall, 
but, so far as I am concerned, the place will 
never look quite the same again. 


Ow. TALK 

Curiosity may have killed the cat, but the 
poor cat is not the only creature afflicted with 
curiosity. I came along the side of the wood 
just before dusk and heard the first owl call 
up in the pine trees. Something prompted me 
to repeat the call and I whistled into my 
cupped palms and waited. The call came back 
and a second bird took it up. There was a 
period when I called twice and the owls re- 
mained silent, and then a third bird said, 
‘Whoo-whoo,’ and soon we were having a 
wonderful conversation. I began to think that, 
although I had started it, 1 was. now the sub- 
ject of the talk. I saw a movement against the 
sky and one of the owls called from close at 
hand. Whatever he said brought the second, 
for I caught a glimpse of wings and saw the 
pine leaves move as the bird settled. ‘Whoo- 
whoo,’ we chorused. The third speaker came 
in too, but then the conversation flagged. ‘Yes,’ 
I could imagine the three birds saying, ‘the 
poor fellow is a little demented. What gibberish 
he hoots.’ 


FROZEN PoND 

When I visited it, the pond was frozen, and 
the ice was covered with a confectioner’s dust- 
ing of snow. I stood and looked around for a 
while, admiring the glitter of sunlight on the 
ice. The picture held more than beauty. On the 
bank a dog or a fox had tarried for a while 
and quite plainly a bullock had blundered 
down and stood with all four feet in the 
shallow water before swinging round and 
going out again, plodding through the harden- 
ing mud. The ice wouldn't take my weight any 
better than it had taken that of the bullock, 
but it had carried a large number of different 
sorts of birds. One of them, I decided, had 
been a heron. They are lean days for the heron 
when fish are lying in the deeps and streams 
and ponds freeze over. Even a walking skele- 
ton of a bird like a heron needs something to 
eat on a cold day, but it was very probable 
that the heron had flapped away from the 
pond with not even a morsel. 
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Earty SOWING 

Boxes of healthy leek and onion seedlings 
are to be prized when it comes to laying out 
the vegetable garden. In wet or hard weather, 
when little can be done outside, it pays to do 
some sowing in boxes. A number of things 
can be brought along in this fashion and little 
time lost in the end. 


Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 36. G. HUME (2nd Prize, ‘Good Companions,’ 1921) 
BLACK (14 men) Wuite to play and 
— mate in two moves: 
= ® solution next week, 
I Solution to last 
* 





week’s problem by 
Dobbs: B-Kt 3!, 
threat Kt-B 4.1... 
ft R x Ktch; 2 P-B4. 
Low. OE GZ 
= i. bearer 
= R X P; 2 Kt-B 6. 

2 bocce Ot ES 
Q-R 1. Good key 
and three pleasing 


pat me 2 
pe 
i) mbm De 
[23 he be pee pe 
$ S 


> 
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WHITE (11 men) 


Black self-pin variations. 
* 

Sacrificial attacks are of two kinds; those 
where the player has analysed his way right 
through to a win and those where the position 
is too complex for analysis and the sacrifice is 
based on a general judgment of the position. 
This game is an example of the latter type. How 
far Geller saw his way through I cannot say; 
indeed I am not even sure that the sacrifice is 
sound—but, Geller being one of the greatest 
present-day attacking players, I expect that it is. 
Notes based on those in Chess Archives. 

White, E. Getter Black, G. STAHLBERG 
Opening, French Defence. 


1 P-K4 P-K 3 21P-KB3 B-B4 
2P-Q4 P-Q4 22 P-K Kt4 B x BP?(i) 
3 Kt-Q2 P-OB4 23 R-Q2 QR-Bl 
4KPxP QxP 24K R-BIi B-Kt3 
5K Kt-B3(a) PxP 25R xR RxR 
6B-QB4 Q-Q3 26B xP P-R 3 
70-0 Kt-K B3 27 P-B4 R-K I 

8 Ki-Kt3 Kt-B 3 28 B-Kt 2 R-K 5 
9Kt(Kt3)x P Kix Kt 29P-Kt5(/) R x P 
10 Kt x Kt P-QOR3 20 B x Ktch K-R2 

11 P-Q Kt3!(o) Q-B2 31 R-Q8 B-Kr 8 
12 Q-K 2 B-Q3(c) 32R-R8ch K-Kt3 
13 Kt-B5 BxPch 33R x Pch K-B4 
14K-R1 0-0 34 K-Kt3 R-K $ 

15 Kt x P(d) Q-K 4? 35 R-R2 R-K 6ch 
16 P-Kt 3!! Q x Q(e) 3%6K-B2 R-K 5 
17BxQ K x Kt 37 R-R1 R-B Sch 
18 B-Kt 2(f) P-K4(g) 38 K-Kt3 B-K 5 
19K x B R-K 1 39 R-QB1_sResigas 
2 QR-Q1 B-Kt 5? (h) 


(a) In this variation White gives up a pawn temporarily 
in order to gain time; Black cannot hold the pawn—but 
White has to give up most of the time he has won to get 
it back! 

(6) Stronger than B-K 3, the bishop having a better 
tuture on the long diagonal. The whole of this game is in 
tact dominated by this diagonal. 

(c) I do not know whether this move is good or not. since 
it all depends on the soundness of White’s answering 
combination on which | cannot make up my mind. Archives 
recommends 12... . P-Q Ki 4; first but this seems to me 
merely to drive the WB to a better square. 

(d) A remarkable move, typical of Geller. If IS... 
K x Kt?; then '6 B-Kt 2! and will regain the piece with 
a winning game. However the position is far from clear 
after 15... B-K 4! eg. 16 B-R 6,B x R; 17R x B, 
Q-B 4! and I see nothing conclusive for White though he 
has a dangerous attack. In playing Q-K 4 as he did I 
suspect Black overlooked White's very fine reply. 

(e) If 16... Q x R; then 17 P-Q B 3! and now 17... 


Q x BP; 18 B-Kr2 
or 17... Q-Kt 8; 18 B-Q 3. 

(f) Black is never able to escape fully from the effects 
of this pin. 

(g) Otherwise 19 B-K 5 and Kt will ultimately be lost. 
if now 19 B x P then R-K 1. 

(h) He should play 20 .. . Kt-Kt § ch; 21 B x Ke, 
B x B; 22 P-K B 3, B-B 4; 23 P-K B 4. White will stil! 
win but it is tess easy. 

(i) Better 22 . . . B~Kt 3 at once, so that P-K B 4 can 
be met by P x P attacking bishop on K 2 which will then 
be unprotected. 

(j) Black could now resign: White wins a piece and the 
test of the game is of little interest. 
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Bunkered Browning 
SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 310 
Report by: R. Kennard Davis 


There has recently been published a History of Golf by Robert Browning. Competitors 
were asked to imagine that this was the work of the poet, and for the usual prize to 
provide an introductory poem from Browning’s pen. 


Most of the best-known Browning tags 
cropped up, with appropriate variations. 
The year’s at the Spring! 
The ball’s on the tee! 
Call me at seven! 
The bunker’s dew-pearled 
sang Vera Mouse. 

I strode up the fairway, and Algie, and he; 

I teed up, Alf teed up, we teed up all three. 
declaimed Mrs. Dorothy B. Wilson. 

There’s a wise bird! He plays each putt 

twice over. 

How right to think he never could replay 
That first fine careless tee-shot of the day! 
Truminates Alan Simpson; and James 
Bowker hopefully looks forward to 

In Heaven—a perfect round! 

There is plenty of variety in Browning, 
and competitors ranged widely from Abt 
Waggler to The Swing and the Hook. All 
aspects of the game were treated, from the 
fulminations of James IV of Scotland 
(Adrienne Gascoigne) to the twin curses of 
mechanisation and expense (Admiral Sir W. 
James). 

On the whole, those who chose lyric 
metres came off best, showing plenty of 
ingenuity in their rhyming. A great many 
competitors reached a high standard, and 
produced verses worthy of print, if space 
allowed. 

I award £2 to Donald Hughes, and £1 
each to Leslie Johnson, Howard Burton 
and Pibwob (whose third line I have ven- 
tured to amend by the excision of a redun- 
dant foot!) H. A. C. Evans contributed 
some excellent lines that were less conspicu- 
ously Browningesque than those of the 
winners. Others deserving commendation 
are Noel Scott, D. L. L. Clarke, Mrs. A. A. 
Dunlop, P. M., Marjorie Kidd, Xico and 
B. P. Hatton. 


PRIZES 
(DONALD HUGHES) 
Leave we the sheltered courts, the green sward 
tame: 

Wind-swept and rain-spent 

Seek we the purlieus of the famous game, 
Royal and Ancient. 

Here’s what reveals the stuff of which man’s 

made, 

Weaklings is hard on. 

This tests a Taylor, brings out Braid, 
Vindicates Vardon. 

That low man, straying sadly off the line, 
Sulked in a bunker. 

This high man, boldly with his number nine, 
Chipped up and sunk her. 

This man content the Colonel* to outface? 
The thought absurd is. 

He’s soul-hydroptic for the feathered race 
—Eagles and Birdies! 

* Colonel Bogey, of course. 


(LESLIE JOHNSON) 
Browning a writer of history? 
Golf suggests need for a tutor. 
Irks not the pen in a hand become blistery? 
Yes, sir, I heard what you muttered. ‘Ne 
sutor—’ 
Patience! I show you a mystery. 


Clio is matter-of-fact, 
Never, you’d venture, poetical? 
Give her a topic she’s hitherto lacked, 
Something to alter a nature ascetical, 
There’s your Euterpe intact! 
Leaving the prosers to pout 
(His way will never be their way), 
Poet takes stance, waggles driver, gives clout, 
Sending his shot to the edge of the fairway. 
Caddy, I pay you to scout! 


(HOWARD BURTON) 


Let’s contend no more, Love, 
With the cleek. 

Keep your clubs in store, Love, 
For a week. 












That last hefty divot 
Flying free, 

Showed a faulty pivot 
On the tee. 

If you're feeling fed up 
With your game, 

Piling, with your head up, 
Shame on shame, 

Find why your distressing 
Slice and hook, 

Are the fault of pressing. 
Read my book! 


(PIBWOB) 
Read Golf’s life story, scored by one who 
aim 
Plans to refresh old 
Faithful, forgotten, records of the game 
Right from its threshold. 


Who framed its infant cradle? Here must Scots 
Yield to the Dutch on 
Time’s sheet. 
blots 
Scotia’s escutcheon? 
Nay! Though wish cannot strike from history's 
page 
Zeeland and Hague off, 
World’s Links avow Saint Andrew’s patronage 
On all who play Golf. 


Read, then, what changes time has wrought in 
Ball, 
Green, Bunker, Club, Stance, 
And how, through outward flux, Golf’s spirit 
all 
Endures in substance. 


This voucher of stark history 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 313 
Set by Allan O. Waith 

Your Baby’s Story books have such 
entries as: ‘first recognised daddy,’ ‘birth. 
day—how celebrated, those present, gifts, 
etc., ‘first brushes own teeth’ and so on. A 
prize of £5 is offered for a similar record of 
stages in the career of one of the following: 
a chairman of panel games, a President of 
the Royal Academy, a French Premier, a 
Soviet architect, a Fellow of All Souls, a 
reader of the Spectator. Limit : 150 words. 

Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition 
No. 313, 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, 
must be received by February 21. Results in 
the Spectator of March 2. 











SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 874 





























ACROSS DOWN 
1 Shades of the RAF! (6, 7 2 In Elian wit I may spring a surprise 
9 Headgear for a Canadian hero (9). (3, 2, 4). F 
: : 3 At home tog up; rather precious (5). 
10 How old is the moon? (5) 4 Dress was the first but was mis- 
11 The artist is here to stay (5). ‘ represented (7). . 
5 Going? Ay (anag.) (7). 
12 Hid spiral (anag.) (9). 6 The artist has exaggerated, in a not 
13 Backward “one surround the very creditable state (9). 
cricketer (7 7 Attainable water (5). 
15 They are delicate if shady (7). 8 Pa’s set for a hearing aid (6). : 
; i ; 9 There’s something more to a visit a 
17 A step in young ambition’s ladder at sea in the rain (5). 
eee \/). 14 You'll find it on the whatnot (4-1-4) 
19 One is able to make an excursion; spel 16 The end of 14 turns up with the pawn- 
it (7). broker (9). 
. 17 ‘The man must have a rare for 
21 The Senorita knows they are very melancholy who can be dull in Fleet 
quickly rattled (9) Street’ (Lamb) (6). 
23 Rub in, well mixed, to get the beast 18 He was slain by Beowull (7). 
right (5) 19 aa *s thanks and return to drawer 
Father of literature (5). 20 ‘Ride on the —— triumphing’ (Shake- 
; aN ae ore speare) (5). 
25 Or the trichologist’s dilemmas (9). 22 The state of the lustrously upholstered 
26 Does the manicurist finish the job with chair? (5) 
this tool? (7-6) 23 Skedaddles from the projectiles (5). 


Two prizes 
and a 
opene: 


will be awarded: a c« 


ook token for one guinea. They will 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century D 


tionary) 


ypy of the De Luxe edition of Chambers's Twentieth Century Dictionar 
e awarded to the senders of the first two correct solutions 
after noon on February 2! and addressed: Crossword No. 874, 99 Gower St 


New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 


., London, WC1 


Solution on February 24 


The winners of Crossword No. 872 are 
The Rise, Glasnevin, Dublin, and Mrs 
Worthing, Sussex. 


Solution to No. 872 on page 199 


Mrs. AYMEE V. PATTERSON, 65 
B. TOCHER, 23 Woodside Road, 
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“You wouldn’t think I was a customer of the Westminster 
Bank, would you? I’m not really, I suppose. But Dad made 
something called a Trust—I’m not quite sure about the de- 
tails. Anyway, the Westminster Bank looks after the money 
and pays my school fees and arranges about my pocket 
money and all that sort of thing. I must say they’re jolly 
decent about everything. I go and see the man at the Bank 
sometimes, in fact we’re pretty friendly really. He seems to 
take an interest in me, if you know what I mean—makes 
a fellow feel sort of The Trustee Department’s Services are fully 
comfortable ...”? described-in a booklet called ‘The Westminster 
Bank as Executor or Trustee’ available free 


of charge at any branch of the Bank. 


WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT 
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Classified advertisements must be EXHIBITIONS AND 
prepaid. 3s. per line. Line Averages LECTURES 
34 letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box|ARCHITECTURE IN AUSTRALIA. 


Numbers Is. extra. Classified | R.1.B.A 66 Portland Place, W.1, Till March 
Advertisement Dept., ‘Spectator,’ — SaseSe., 557; Sn, 106. AduaaeS 
+ Pe sc Street, London, W.C.1.|GIMPEL FILS, ¥4 South Molton owt. 
y ; A. Mintchine (1898-1931) and Seven Sclected 
elephone EUSton 3221 (5 Hines) Paintings ty iron Sanmon. 
eae SF SAN, we Boe 
uare, . i ture b n 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT (Casiresana, on “La novel, cxpenaie de hoy” 


| Friday, 10th February 6 p.m. 
The engagement of persons answering these oo , 
advertisements must be made through q LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Sa. 
Local Officé of the Ministry of Labour or a| lhtec | exhibitions. CECIL COLLINS, 
Scheduled Employment Agency if the appli-| TERRY FROST, ELIOT HODGKIN. 
cant is @ man aged 18-64 inclusive or a|10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. 


woman aged 18-59 inclusive unless he or MARLBOROUGH 7-18 Old Bo 
one. or hd employment, is excepted from w 1. FONTANAROSA-First Leadon Exhivi, 
ne “2a the Notification of Vacan-|tion, Daily 10-5.30. Sat. 10-12.30. Until 3rd 


March. 

ANIMAL PROTECTION SOCIETY requires 
poe pee ay Writing, lecturing and ag — ates Bg 

inising ability ial. — Apply stating yt - 4 
particulars and commencing salary required. NORMAN ADAMS: Recent Paintiogs. 

is | : . 

INFORMA’ : _|S.E.A. Pictures for Schools exhibitions, 
quied te nn ee Cremporary) Te-| Writchapel Art Gallery, High St., E.1. Daily, 
take charge of computing and ee pong 7 me Cate, 56. Ce 
section of Social Survey (Official research #°Y mone : 
organisation for carrying out samples en-/ TATE GALLERY. MODERN ART IN 
quiries), Duties are to advise on appropri-| THE UNITED STATES. Weekdays 10-4; 
ate statistical and punch card methods for Sun. 2-6. Adm, Free. Closes Feb. 12th. 
auntorls of Social Survey enquiries and to\| TEN YEARS OF BRITISH ARCHITEC- 
evise new methods as required. Experience' TURE, ‘45-55.’ An exhibition of photo- 














| both on research and in statistical and punch graphs, ARTS COUNCIL GALLERY, 4 St. 


fields desirable, though candidates with re-| James's Square, S.W.1. Open till 7 March. 
search or punch card experience only will be; Mons., Weds., Fris., Sats., 10-6; Tues. & 


| considered provided they are prepared to! Thurs, 10-8. Admission Is 


Jearn the other side of the work, Salary,) e-a:s<- . 
£900 to £1,090 (men), £844 to £968 (women) | UNIVERSITY OF LONDON: A course of 
Write, giving age, full details of qualifi- '¥° lectures on “The French Revolution in 
ations and experience to AB.128, London| ‘he Netherlands” will be given by Pro- 
Appointments Officer, Ministry of Labour ang| f¢ss°r P. Gey! (Utrecht) at 5.30 p.m. on 21 
National Service, 1-6 Tavistock Square, #"4 23 February at University of London, 
W.C.1. No original testimonials should be| 5S¢mate House, W.C.1. ADMISSION FREE, 
sent, |WITHOUT TICKET. James Henderson, 


| LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL, Sedge- Academic Registrar. 


hill Seconda School, Sedgehili Road, VICTORIA & ALBERT MUSEUM, Anglo- 
Lewisham, SW. a or Head. Jewish Art & History. 1656-1956. Dly. 10-6. 
mistress required for new secondary school| Sun. 2.30, until Feb, 29. 1s, Sat. Free. 

for boys and girls with 13 form entry, 
opening September, 1957, probably to take up 


duty for preliminary planning in tr, CONCERTS 


1956. Head teacher allowance (1954 Burnham 





a 








| Report) expected to be approximately £960) ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Sunday, 19th 
ona 


) or £845 (heaadmistress) making) Feb. at 3 p.m. Barylli, Quartet, Beethoves, 





A prospect 
of advancement 


io assist young men and women in search of advance- 

ment and employers in search of intelligent recruits, 
the Manchester Guardian is again running a series of 
whole-page careers announcements. 

In these announcements, now appearing Monday to 
Friday until March 9, leading industries and business 
concerns are in turn presenting the various advantages 
of a career with them. Prospective employers give a 
full account of their organisation, together with details 
of qualifications required and training offered. 

As happened last year, demand for the Manchester 
Guardian is heavier than usual during this period. 
For the excellence of its editorial matter is rivalled by 
the rich opportunity of its advertising columns. A 
regular order with your newsagent is advisable. 


MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


| vanced studies in engineering and com-' 
| merce, There will be deputy headmaster or 
| headmistress with substantial special allow- PERSONAL 


total maximum salary including other appro-| Mozart, Schubert. Waterloo 3191. 


| priate Burnham allowances (but excluding ROYAL FESTIVAL HALL. Boyd Neel 


equal pay additions) about £1,850 (head-| Orchestra, Thurston Dart, Ralph Downes. 


| master) or £1,575 (headmistress). Courses) Wednesdays at 5.45, commencing 1 Feb. Six 
| will include some leading to G.C.E. (all! Bach-Mandel progs. WAT 3191. 


levels) and some in_ preparation for ad-| 








ance, adequate provision: for other special oe 
allowance posts, and full-time senior adminis-| ABOLISH WAR? BUT HOW? Read “The 


trative officer with secretarial staff. A person| Parliamentary Path to Peace’’ a 36-page 
with high academic qualifications, organising) 00Oklet published by the Parliamentary 
ability and strong interest in whole field of Group for World Government, House of 
secondary education is sought.—Apply on|/COmmons, S.W.1. Supported by 131 M.P.s 
form EO/TS10 (Sedgchill) obtainable from! #4 Peers. 1s. 4d. post free. 

The Education Officer (EO/TS10), The CONTACT LENSES, Wear these wonder 
County Hall, London, S.E.1 (TS10B for can-| lenses while you pay for them. Choose your 
didates who have completed form TS10 since| own practitioner. Details from the Contact 
December, 1954 and have nothing to alter).| Lenses Finance Co. Itd. 4(ts) Reece Mews, 
Closing date 25th February. (248). South Kensington, S.W.1. 


| MARKETING EXECUTIVE (age under 35)) Continued Overieaf 


required by well-known West End Advertis- 
ing Agency. The successful applicant should 
have experience of marketing and sales pro-/ SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 872 
motion with a commercial firm of standing.| ACROSS.—1 Safety matches. 9 Collapses. 
together with some knowledge of statistics 10 Spear. 11 Aphis. 12 Mendacity, 13 
and the interprepation of market research, A| Tintack. 15 Leister. 17 Shearer. 19 Banners. 





| University degree in Economics and/or|21 Inventors. 23 Bumps. 24 Polar, 25 Over- 


Agency experience wouid be useful but is not) laden, 26 Maid of all work, 
essential.—Apply with full particulars to Box Dowm—2 All change. 3 Evans. 4 
3077 Yashmak. 5 Arsenal. 6 Castalian. 7 Elemi. 


| PART-TIME RESEARCHER on all general 8 Prayer. 9 Chant, 14 Aaron’s rod. 16 


subjects wanted, Essential Intelligent educated Thermidor. 17 Skimps. 18 Drop off. 19 
Man/Woman (preferzbly Univ. Graduate).—| Boswell. 20 Susan. 22 Volta. 23 Below. 
Box No. 3075. 

Y.M.C.As, have vacancies for Assistant Sec- 
retaries, Physical Directors and Wardens of UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 
Centres for H.M.F. First essentials—sense of 

Christian vocation, good general education, Residential Course on 
organising ability in religious, social, educa- 

tional and physical activities with youth. “sSCIENCE IN THE 
Appointments suitable for men 21 to 30 DE! ae 
years.—Write giving particulars of experi- Mo RN ORLD” 
ence and qualifications to Personal Secretary, | ~ Survey Course of modern scientific 


National Council of Y.M.C.As 112 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. development for teachers and students 


; at Madingley Hall, Cambridge 


3ist March—Jth April 1956 
> } ~ ) | 
SITUATIONS WANTED Jo. a ine satiate stan ai 
GIRL with ideas and initiative requires residence at Madingley Hall, £6.10.0 
Evening Work, Mondays and Tuesdays. — 
Box No. 2257. |] Further information may be ebtained from 
PROFESSIONAL WOMAN, S.R.N. Occupa- 
tional Therapist, desires to work for Doctor, | The Secretary, Board of Extra-Mural 
Also Reception Duties if required.—Box No. Studies, Stuart House, Cambridge 


3076 



























































































ALLWOOD’S Carnation Cut 





INTENSIVE INDIVIDUAL TRAINING in 4 » 
Secretarial subjects for Graduates and others, | ion. Adcress your, MS._ to Dept. 
6 months’ and 14 weeks’ courses begin at) FREE, “The Professional Touch, concern- 
frequent intervals.—Dawes’s, White Lodge,|i"& Our Courses and Criticisms from Dept. 
Addison Road, W.14 (Park 8329). | C23. , 

i . . WELL-KNOWN  Author/Journalist 
EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for examina-) ,.-<onal tuition by post to literary aspirants. 
‘ Book MSS. also revised, Moderate fees.— 
Apply Secretary, Ashridge, Coldwaltham, 


53 Haywards Heath, St 


CANCER PATIENT, (5 
, who has other young 


> help (also thousands 


(non-exam.) Courses in business subjects. 
> today for free prospectus mentioning) WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send for interesting 

or subject in which interested to|free booklet. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
Metropolitan College (G40), St. Albans, or|85G), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 
1 call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, | 


LONDON UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 
Courses for General Certificate of SHOPPING BY POST 


cation (for Entrance, Faculty require- 7 ~£ . ss 
_ or Direct Entry to Degree), Inter, and LEODIAN SPRING COLLECTION. Models 


B.A B.Sc B.Sc.Econ B.Sc.Soc,,|'® measure in the latest materials from 
and’ Diplomas "Also for G.C.E. (ali/£4.2S- 6d. Special price reductions for early 
‘ Oxford Cambridge Northern. and orders. Send for styles and patterns of all 


Book-keeper / Recep- 





CONST RU sher E CRITICISM 

















G RAPHOLOG IC ‘AL 

















- ships of £75 p.a. and three of £50 p.a. are 


Half of these are reserved in the first in- 
stance for sons of Ministers of Religion or of Gossamer Beauty, in pastel shades, 
serving or retired officers of H.M. Forces,|cat. of Superb Table Napery, Bed Linens, 
Candidates should have teen born between 


IN TWO-OU NCE airti 


KINSEY RE PORT ( 
‘ ine Entries should be made to the Headquar- 
, Wes: Buckland School, Barnstaple, N. 





be worked at the candidates own schools 
during the week March 12th-17th. 








34 ardour ) 
KNITTING (any Patt 


EDUCATIONAL | STORIES WANTED by British Institute 


| of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 


e FRENCH, NORWEGIAN, ENGLISH.) House, Regent Street, W.1, Suitable stories 
— Private Tuition by CORR. All 


I niversity Law, Accountancy, Secre- 
Civil Service, Commercial, General 


of Education, etc, Also many practical Pulborough. Sussex 
K gh, : 


SPECTATOR, FEBRUARY 10, 


are revised by us and submitted to editors 
Tutor, 64 Finchley Court, N.3., on a 15 per cent, of sales basis. Unsuitable 
Stories are returned with reasons for rejec- 


3}Summer, 9-11 gns 








materials —Leodian Ltd. (S.P. 62), 


High! alifi Tutors 4 
ighly qualified Tutors. Prospectus en Geety 


Registrar, University Correspondence 


lege, 76 Burlington House, Cambridge. 


OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL | waste time 
SCHOOL, 24 St, Giles. Comprehensive traig-| bronchitis, colds, coughs, sore throats and 

ng grad. course, Next term, April 23. suchlike nuisance ailments, They can be pre- 

+. POSTAL TUITION for GEN, CERT. OF | Vented, checked, relieved and remedied so 
EDUCN, (all examining Boards), London) ©@Sily with the aid of garlic, that age-old 
B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology,|™@™medy of Nature: Renowned for 5,000) ! 
D.B. Degrees and Diplomas, Law| Y¢4tS 48 a powerful purifier and healer, Get 
Professional Exams. Mod. Fees, Pros-|t0 know Garlisol non-smell deodorised gar- 
from C, D. Parker, M.A., LL.Dd.,| lic tablets, Send 52s, 6d, today for 
B92, Wolsey Hali, Oxford, Est. Garlisol Tablets (six months’ supply) with 
booklet of life-conserving information. Gar- 

liso] Natural Remedies, Fairlight, Sussex 


GARLIC AND RHEUMATISM, 


CONSTANCE SPRY FLOWER 


SCHOOL Vacancies for Diploma and|RARE STAMPS.—Fine selection 
ertificate Courses. A high standard of} countries (B.C 
aining for an attractive career. _(Recog- 6d. in the Is. discount from catalogue prices. 
by the Ministry of Education.) —|Soid singly. Many old issues to quarter Cat 
Details, 29 Elm Tree Rd., N.W.8. —I. J, WAITI c 


BUCKLAND SCHOOL. (Direct ROSEMOYNE LINENS of UNEXCELLED 
Boarding : 220 boys). Three scholar-/ EXCELLENCE. Richly Woven crease resist- 
ing Dress & Suiting Linens in Beaut. colours. 
for competition in March, 1956.| Elegant & Immaculate for Town/Country 
wear, Also Handkerchief weight Sheer Linen 


Ist, 1945 and March Ist, 1946.|/danstown. Co. Antrim, N.I. 


Unble n c 
, not later than Ist March. Papers may tity ablended Ceylon Fekoo see. 










































PEOPLE WHO GET TIRED of 


‘FOR YEARS I'VE MEANT TO WRITE, 
I've been putting if off." The LSJ has 
thousands to success, by personal ACCOMMODATION 





Fe RSONAL, ST AFF 


Pr RSON AL ITY IN CIGARE TTE? 


ke w-How Guide to Writing Success,’ 








ings, 


ate 





LITERARY |Lane, London, E.C.3. 


nursing rheumatism, catarrh, 


. Or For.) sent on approval at 


, Outspan, Whitstable, 


Towels, ¢tc.—Rosemoyne Irish Linens, Jor- 


TEA at WHOLESALE PRICES, Good qua- 


Ib, Post Paid. Minimum Quantity 14 Ib. This 
is Original Tea as received from the Tea 
Gardens and is not blended with inferior 
grades to lower the price, Undoubtedly the 
best value since the War.—Wholesale Dept., 
SHILLING COFFEE Co. LTD., 16 Philpot 








1 by correspondence, It may help you. 


e advice and book from Prospectus Dept,,, DOCTOR’S PARTY, 4 adults, 8 children, 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOU RNALISM. needs Furnished Hse. with Garden, ] 
7 rdon Square, LONDON, W.C.1.' close to sea South England early July 
im 4574, There are LSJ students all 16 Worsley Road, Farnworth, Lancs. 
r the world EDINBURGH, August, 1956. Use of four- 
‘KNOW-HOW’ trings you Writing Success ee coe ees ae 
Sales—No Ss § 1 Similar in south; 2 uly- st. 
=H vom — a ~ Wellesley, 125 Trinity Road, Edinburgh 5. 
01 of Successful Writing Ltd., 124 New| FOUR enterprising young ladies require fur- 
nd Street, London, W.i nished flat in Kensington, Victoria 


energy TYPING, 2s. 1,000, 6d. carbon. 


xd Crescent, Ealing, W.S5. 


Knightsbridge by end of April.—Box 2256. 

plays Accuracy assured. —- E. R,| WEST SUSSEX. ABINGWORTH HALL, 

55 Brockham Road, Folkestone. near Storrington. Holidays or permanent. 
miles from sea; buses pass, Central heating 

TYPING: Personal work, careful and all rooms Several ground-floor bedrooms 

2 1,000, 4d. carbon.—Harper, 6 Billiard table. Unlicensed, West Chiltington 
9967 
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AN IDEAL BIRTHDAY GIFT 


, We will post the SPECTATOR to any of your 
friends residing in any part of the world at the 
following rates: 


52 weeks, 35s.; 26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 


In addition a Birthday Greeting card will be forwarded 
stating the SPECTATOR comes as a gift from you. 


Send instructions to: 
THE SPECTATOR LTD., 99 GOWER STREET, W.C.1 
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HOTELS 
BARMOUTH, Glorious scenery 
MOR Private Hote! in own econ ale 


Front, Table Tennis, 
Waddling 


BOURNEMOUTH, C O : NA 
COURT, W. Cliff. Tel.: 1944, 3 


yards sca front. Gardens, Putting G 
Garages, Superlative food, 74-8 gns, weekly 


alkies, Brochure, FR 


GUILDFORD, Surrey. QUARRY EDGE 
Private Hotel. A.A, and R.A. approved, 
Small, quiet, comfortable, Tel, 61817, 


JERSEY. Channel Islands, WATER'S 
EDGE HOTEL in beautiful Bouley Bay 
offers holiday makers and honeymooners 
the perfect escape to happiness Situated jg 
a delightful setting on Ue beach amidst 
lovely scenery. Co rental Cuisine with 
farm produce. Dan & % abaret with Resi. 
dent Orchestra. Pict show, Bathing from 










the Hotel, in fact every form of holiday 
delight in an atmosphere of friendly service, 
Colour brochure free on request, Jen 


Tourism Law Ist Register, A.A. & RAC 
Telephone JERSEY NORTHERN 777. 4 
telephone call to Jersey from 6 to 10,30 pm 


costs Ils, 6d 


JERSEY, HOTEI AMBASSADEUR. & 

Clement's Bay Ihe Island's newest hotel, 

situated on sea front, Private bathrooms, 

orchestra, licensed. Reopening spring, 1936, 
104-16 gns. A.A. 4-star, Write for Brochure 
ey Tel, Central 4455. 


LINDFIELD, Sussex. COUNTY HOTEL 
1 mile Haywards Heath station is mainly tes. 
dential with cate and comfort happily 
blending with cx ry house pursuits, Fully 
licensed.—Write A, G. Sturdy, Res. Director 
Tel.: 2358. Ashley Courtenay recommended. 


RYE, THE HOPE ANCHOR, RAC, 
A.A, approved, licersed. A well-liked bole 
day hotel, Reopening 24th March, 


RYE, SIMON THE PIEMAN TEAROOMS, 
Lion Street, receive a few guests, Rye 2207, 








SWITZERLAND: Spend your  Spring/ 
Summer Holidays in a charming 18th cep 
tury chalet. Wonderful view, walks, flowen, 


*| Tennis, Riding, Swimming, Fishing. Evey 


comfort, good cuisine and low terms, Bro 
chures, full information. — Mr, and Mn 
C. B. Wilmot-Allistone, Chalet Bon Accueil, 
Chateau~<d’Oex, or Clark Travel Service, 
S.W.1, WHItehall 6888. 


SPRINGTIME IN PARIS. Stay at HOTEL 
DE BORDEAUX.* Latin Quarter. 475-70 
frs. nightly. H. & C. Bath, Cent, Hig, Re 
cently Modernised, Englisa spoken.—28 Rue 
de la Montagne, St. Genévitve, Paris, V 


| Metro ; Maubert-Mutualitré. 


THE SUN’S A GUEST late into the year at 
FARRINGFORD on the Isle of Wight, This 
beautiful country house famed for its good 
food and courteous services is the ideal place 

> Ww have to take a late holiday, 
& R.A.C. appointed.— 
t Farr ngford Hotel, 

ne 3 











HOLIDAYS AND TOURS 


BEAUTIFUL HOLIDAYS you will enjoy 
at Hotel Seeblick Aeschi bei Spiez 
Berner Oberland, Switzerland, Most beau 
tiful position, excellent views of glaciers 
and lakes, Special reduction April, May 
and June, 12-15 Fr. Daily inc, Excellent 
English ref 


LITTLE GUIDE TO VILLAGE INNS, 











ARMS, HOTELS on and off beaten 
track round Britain's coast and utryside 
3s. 6d., pp i. Or with plementary 





Mini-Guide | over 500 fri iendly halts 
for Bed and f fast. Ss. post free.—Victor 
Hilton, Harbourside, Torquay. 


SEE SPAIN, ANDORRA & PORTUGAL 
for Summer Sunshine, Our 1956 44-page 
fully illustrated br« re contains a wealth 
of escorted or freelance tours. We are spe 
cialists in Holidays to Spain—we have visited 
the cities and resorts—we know the hotels 
and have reserved the best rooms for you. 
Come and our collection of pbotoe 




















graphs—se ur prices—compare our value. 
15-day Holidays. By rail from 27 gns., OF 
luxury coach, no night travel; from 39 gns., 
by air from 49 gns. Family Holiday Plan: 
Families of 4 or more persons are entitled 
special reduced 





s under our new plaa— 
full details on r st, Send today for FREE 
Illustrated brochure to: See Spain Ltd. 
(Dept. S), 78 New Oxford St., W.C.1, Tel. 
MUSeum 9351/2 
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